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A Hard Chance Around the Fastnet 


“Dorade” Wins Again. American Yachts Take First Four Places in Fast-Time 
By WESTON MARTYR 


;LL I saw of the Fastnet race this 
year was the finish; but I spent 





’ listening to the crews fighting their 
battle over again in the Royal 


= have gained a fair bird's-eye view 
of the whole race, and also an 
idea of what the affair felt like 
aboard the individual boats. 

I am glad I did see the finish. 
It was worth looking at. Two little white pyramids ap- 
peared simultaneously around Penlee Point, to be re- 
vealed by the long glass as Patience and Highland 
Light, running neck-and-neck on the last lap of their 
600-mile course. Patience’s big spinnaker went up as 
they squared away on the dead run in to the finish 
before a 25 m.p.h. breeze, but Highland Light seemed 
to be in trouble with her sail, and by the time she got it 
set she had fallen a little astern. They tried to set it in 
stops, but it refused to break out, so they had to get it 
down again and set it flying. 


When Highland Light did get going she soon begam 


to close up the gap, and the two big cutters came boiling 
along, racing for the honor of being first home, and 
the “record” for the fastest time over the Fastnet 
course. For the last half-mile both boats were sailing 
hard by the lee, and I held my breath and stood by to 
witch a couple of spectacular jibes and two 80-foot 


masts falling overboard. Martin, at Patience’s helm, 
tells me he was holding his breath, too; but he did not 
dare jibe unless Dudley Wolfe did — and Wolfe held 
right on. 

Patience got the gun, 1 min. 18 sec. ahead of Highland 
Light, but 2 hours behind her on corrected time. ‘‘A 
fine race,”’ thought I to myself, ‘‘and I’m glad Highland 
Light got it, because she’s come a long way.” Then I 
looked out to sea to observe Water Gipsy less than 3 
miles off and coming along like a train of cars. She 
finished only 20 minutes behind the first pair with over 
10 hours of time allowance up her sleeve, and I said, 
“Fine! I’ll go aboard and congratulate McMillan on 
winning the Fastnet Cup, and as old Sam Wetherill’s 
there, too, maybe I’Il get a drink.’”’ But then I saw 
Dorade, 2 miles away with 19 hours of her time allow- 
ance to spare, and I gave up the game of spotting the 
winner. I said, “‘At this rate Amberjack will be in next, 
with 30 hours to spare.” But the next boat in was 
Mistress, only 24 minutes behind Dorade. Two hours 
after her came Lezia, and after that we had time to 
breathe, no more boats appearing until breakfast time 
next morning when the old Jolie Brise stormed in 
before a jolly breeze indeed, a gust of 45 m.p.h., meas- 
ured on the Club wind-gauge. 

I am sorry: I did not see the start at Cowes, on Tues- 
day, August 11th. From all accounts it was a humorous 
affair; a strong foul tide, a light air dead aft, and 17 
yachts in line abreast, with only a foot or two between 
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spinnaker poles and boom ends from one side of the line 
to the other. In the fleet were nine British yachts, six 
American and two French entries. It appears to have 
been a very well behaved gathering, at first, with a deal 
of polite conversation going on. This sort of thing: 
Mistress to Neptune — ‘Say, Waite, old man; luff a 
bit, will you? The Water Gipsy’s jammed up under my 
lee and Sam’s crying out loud for water.’”’ Neptune — 
‘‘Right-ho, Sherman, old bean; but I can’t luff much. 
My spinnaker’s overlapping Jlex’s mainsail already.” 
Ilex — ‘‘ Ahoy there! Pass the word up to wind’ard to 
luff. Everybody luff! And give us room to breathe here.”’ 
Which was all very nice, but just then some ass at the 
lee end of the line remembered he was sailing in a race 
—and started a luffing match! I hear the general tone 
of the conversation then deteriorated considerably. 

On Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday the boats 
worked down Channel against a moderate westerly 
breeze. It seems to have been a very fluky business, 
but the yachts which kept along the English shore ap- 
pear to have gained a slight advantage over those work- 
ing down mid-Channel, while the Neptune, Jolie Brise 
and Mistress definitely lost time by keeping off until 
they sighted Alderney. Neptune and Jolie Brise, with 
their gaff rigs, were feeling a little old-fashioned and 
went across to France, looking for a fluke to give them 
a lift ahead of their Bermudian-rigged opponents. 
Mistress followed them because Sherman Hoyt judged 
Somerset and Waite ought to know the best tactics to 
adopt in their own waters. As it turned out they all 
got left. 

The approximate times past the Lizard, westbound, 
were as follows: Thursday — Water Gipsy, 10 a.M.; 
Dorade, 10.05 a.m.; Lexia, 10.50 a.m.; Highland Light, 
10.50 a.m. ; Patience, 10.55 a.M., all these wonderfully close 
together after two whole days working to windward down 
Channel. Noreen, 11.50 a.m.; Neptune, 1.50 p.m.; Jolie 
Brise and Mistress, not officially reported, but between 3 
and 4 p.M.; Maitenes, 4.50 p.M.; Amaryllis, 6 p.M.; Brise 
Vent, 6.25 p.m.; Ilex, 8 p.M.; Amberjack, 9.50 p.m.; Ariel 
and Skdl not reported. Friday — Viking, 11.15 a.m. 

On Thursday morning most of the leaders ran into a 
calm for a few hours. The tide was foul and some of the 
boats anchored, Neptune saving herself a drift astern 
of 5 or 6 miles by letting go, in 50 fathoms, with her 
kedge made fast to the deep sea lead line. About 11 a.m. 
a light breeze made in from the south and freshened 
until, at 5 p.m., the Lizard reported the wind as “‘ Fresh 
S.E.” All set spinnakers and began to reel off the miles 
on a direct course to the Fastnet. After dark the wind 
freshened again, and the question whether to take in 
the spinnaker or not seems to have been hotly debated 
aboard nearly every yacht. Patience broke her spinnaker 
boom, Highland Light broke hers and shortened down 
and Neptune steered so wildly that she had to reef. 
While she was doing this Mistress passed her, dragging 
everything she could set, and doing 11 knots in spots, 
according to her crew. Crossing the Labadie Bank in 
the middle of the night she ran right through a fleet 
of steam trawlers, shaving one literally by inches and 
giving all hands a great fright. Lexia went very well, 
trundling along, comfortable and dry and giving no 
trouble to anybody. The people on Dorade and Water 
Gipsy tell me they just went on going, and when I look 
at their times between the Lizard and the Fastnet, I 
believe ’em. 

Then, during that nasty hour at the end of a wild, 
wet night, something happened. Maybe it was a hard 
squall. I don’t know. Whatever it was it must have been 
bad, because the next thing I hear about is Patience 
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“Mistress,” owned by George E. Roosevelt, took third place. 
According to her crew she logged as high as eleven knots 


under three reefs, Highland Light under trysail, Water 
Gipsy with very little set, Mistress first under trysail 
and then with a two-reefed main, and Noreen splitting 
her mainsail and giving up. It is a queer business, be- 
cause they all tell me, ‘“‘ As soon as we’d done it we wished 
we hadn’t!’’ Then the light dawned and showed them 
Dorade, coming up under full lowers and a jib topsail 
as well! 

The times round the Fastnet were: Friday. — Water 
Gipsy, 10.24 a.m.; Patience, 10.26 a.m.; Dorade, 10.34 
A.M.; Highland Light, 11.44 a.m.; Mistress, 1.05 P.M.; 
Lexia, 1.50 p.m.; Jolie Brise, about 5.45 p.m.; Neptune, 
6.30 p.m.; Amaryllis, about 10.30 p.m. No other times 
reported except Viking, on Monday, 3.50 a.m. Lexia 
made a bad landfall and lost over three hours. Brise Vent 
and Ilex rounded two to three hours behind Amaryllis. 
Skdl, Amberjack and Ariel were plugging along well 
astern of the fleet, with Viking well astern of them and 
Maitenes running for shelter into St. Ives. 

A shift of wind into the S.S. W. gave the leading yachts 
a close reach back to Land’s End. It blew fresh to strong, 
with haze and, under these conditions, and with the 
leaders so close together, a great deal depended on 
making a good landfall at Land’s End. Patience, High- 
land Light and Dorade did well. They made the Long- 
ships well on the lee bow and eased sheets for the Lizard. 
Water Gipsy could have done the same if her un- 
fortunate navigator had not mistaken Pendeen Light 
for the Longships. (No alibi! That navigator admits it, 
like a man.) They accordingly bore away, up the Bristol 
Channel, until Sam Wetherill, who was asleep just 
then, awoke with a feeling that all was not well. He 
got on deck in time to bring the schooner on the wind 
and weather the Longships without a tack. He tells 
me he wishes he had tacked, though, because they 
passed within 200 yards of the rocks in a most awful 
sea. They were, in fact, in the middle of one of the worst 
tide rips around these coasts and the schooner nearly 
got out of hand. The seas came aboard from forward 
and aft and both sides at once, and Sam sat in the cock- 
pit, trying to steer with the water up to his neck. I should 
like to have heard him! They got clear all right, thanks 
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to the tide, but they lost a good two hours over the whole 
business, and the lash up probably cost Water Gipsy 
the honor of being first boat home. 

The times of the leading boats round the Lizard, 
eastbound, were: Saturday— Patience, 10.30 a.m.; 
Highland Light, 10.40 a.m.; Water Gipsy, 10.50 a.m.; 
Dorade, 11.10 a.m.; Mistress, 12.10 p.m.; Lexia, 2.10 
p.M. Nothing much happened during the final run in, 
except a desperate race between Patience and Highland 
Light, with the latter steadily picking up the leader all 
the way. Also, the hook of Mistress’ maintopmast 
preventer stay let go in a 35 m.p.h. gust. She had her 
balloon maintopmast staysail set and Johnson had 
chosen that moment to sit on the fore truck to take some 
moving pictures. Lots of things then happened quickly. 
Sherman luffed like lightning, Johnson reached the 
deck at the same rate of speed, the preventer flew 
over to loo’ard of the mainsail, Johnson swung out 
along the lee side of the boom and grabbed the flying 
wire with his teeth. He continued his journey along the 
boom, passed the stay round the leach of the mainsail, 
came aboard with it via the main sheet, shackled on 





Heavy weather in the Irish Sea. “Water Gipsy” 
with mainsail lowered for repairs 


the stay and Sherman bore away again, thanking 
Heaven in loud tones that he ‘‘gave you people the 
opportunity of pulling his leg about the ‘dangerous’ 
heaviness of the Mistress’ mainmast.”’ 

The first six yachts to finish would appear to be in a 
class by themselves. Once they passed the Lizard, 
westbound, and got a breeze, they left the rest of the 
fleet standing. From the Lizard, around the Fastnet 
and back to Plymouth, Patience and Highland Light 
averaged 8 knots. Water Gipsy went just as fast, but 
sailed further, owing to her bad landfall. Mistress sailed 
faster than any of them, averaging 8.38 knots, and it 
looks as though she may have lost the second prize 
owing to her too artful tactics in beating down Channel. 
All these speeds are remarkable. But Dorade is the 
iniracle! She is a tiny thing compared with the yachts 
just mentioned, but she sailed nearly as fast as they 
did in their own weather, maintaining an average speed 
of 7.62 knots. She deserves the Cup, and there is no 
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doubt about it —she is the heroine of the occasion. She 
proved herself as good as the best in the turn to wind- 
ward down Channel, and on the run to the Fastnet and 
the reach back she did everything that was asked of 
her. And she was asked a whole lot by a crew who were 
not afraid to drive her to the utmost limit. In spite of 
this she seems to have been comfortable and her crew 
tell me they enjoyed a pleasant sail. Leria went just 
as well as any of them. She finished three hours astern 
of Patience, and Buckley (who is the last man to invent 
an alibi) assures me they lost a good three hours looking 
for the Fastnet. 

Jolie Brise, as usual, was driven hard, made good 
landfalls and no mistakes and sailed as fast as she could. 
I fear the truth is this fine old ship is out-dated. This 
also applies to Amaryllis. She finished under full lowers 
and a spinnaker on Sunday afternoon when the weather 
was at its worst, and the Club wind gauge was measur- 
ing air speeds of 30 to 40 m.p.h. When her crew came 
ashore they seemed surprised to hear there had been a 
blow. Ilex, a8 usual, carried away a topmast and fitted 
another one. Her soldiers enjoy these exercises, and do 
not consider a race a race unless they burst something. 
She would have beaten A maryllis in if she had not mis- 
taken the Bristol for the English Channel and spent 
some extremely wet and windy hours beating out of 
there. Brise Vent, a heavy, healthy French cruiser, just 
sailed around the course without any fuss. Slowness 
has its compensations. Neptune tried to buck her dyed- 
in-the-wool ocean-racing crew overboard — and nearly 
succeeded. This big, beamy Norwegian can go, but 
she must be a perfect brute in a seaway. She got set 
up into the Bristol Channel and lost 12 whole hours 
beating out again. 

None of the little fellows, except Dorade, got home in 
time to dodge the worst of the weather. Skdl bumped 
into the breeze of wind, officially reported as 50 m.p.h. 
She plugged away gallantly, losing some canvas, but 
her crew kept her going all the time. Skdl spoke the 
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“Highland Light” raced neck and neck for 500 miles with 
“Patience” to finish one minute astern of her 
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French cutter Ariel near the Fastnet in the middle of the 
blow and arrived home nearly two days ahead of her, 
‘Ariel having been hove-to. The worst of the weather fell 
upon Amberjack just as she was rounding the Fastnet 
on Friday p.m. She was overpowered for a while and had 
a bad time of it for six hours trying to keep clear of the 
Rock while her crew tried to reef her down. She then 
ran for it, making a landfall up the Bristol Channel, 
near Lundy Island. She eventually arrived at Plymouth 
eight days out, with one pint of fresh water aboard. 

Viking took six days to get to the Fastnet. She 
finished on the 20th — 91% days out. ‘‘ Very slow, but 
surer still’ is her motto. Maitenes ran back from the 
Longships to St. Ives on Friday afternoon, got under 
way again a few hours later and rounded the Fastnet 
on Saturday, 9 a.m. She hove-to until 11 a.m., Sunday, 
and then ran under bare poles. At noon, Colonel Hud- 
son, who was working aft, was swept overboard and lost. 
In the evening a steam trawler took the crew off 
Maitenes and next day she got a line aboard and towed 
the yacht into Swansea. Colonel Hudson was a fine 
seaman and well loved by all his fellow members of the 
Ocean Racing Club and everyone who knew him. His 
loss is a tragedy about which it is difficult to write. 

Thus ends the fastest and — but for a good man 
lost — the finest Fastnet race ever sailed. 


++ + 


On Board ‘‘Patience”’ 


By E. G. Martin 


Patience was designed by Mr. Charles Nicholson for 
Mr. H. E. West, and built by Messrs. Camper and 
Nicholson at Gosport this year. Her dimensions are: 
l.o.a. 68’; l.w.l. 50’; beam 13’ 10”; draft 9’ 4’’; displace- 
ment 43.6 tons; sail area 2188 square feet; rig, Bermuda 
cutter. 

She was designed and rigged simply as a fast and able 
cruiser; racing in any form was never contemplated, 
and it was only due to Mr. Nicholson’s suggestion, 
about two months before the race, that in view of the 
great competition which there would be this year, it 
would be a good thing if she could be entered and that 
Mr. West did me the honor of asking me to sail her. 
There was no time to spare, and by way of preparation, 
as soon as all the extra light sails required for racing 
could be made, she was entered for every race in which 
she could take part before the eleventh of August. She 
started eleven times and did well, although it was not 
until a race on August 8th, at Cowes, that we felt that 
the boat had really found her trim. She showed that, 
for a cruising yacht, she was fast to windward, and so 
we hoped that we might have a head wind for at least 
the first half of the Fastnet Race. Things did not turn 
out that way, for this year the greater part of the course 
was sailed in reaching and running. Patience never 
looked like saving her time, but all the same we had 
one of the most splendid races in the whole history of 
yachting. For approximately 500 miles we had a duel at 
close quarters with Highland Light and at the finish were 
only a few hundred yards apart. 

After the start, which was in very light airs, Highland 
Light and Patience fell in with each other cross tacking 
in Start Bay, and from then until the finish were always 
more or less in company. On the third morning at 
daylight Highland Light, Water Gipsy, Dorade and 
Patience were all becalmed a few miles to the eastward 
of the Lizard. Then a southerly breeze came, the wind 
gradually freshened and I doubt that the speed of any 
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“Patience” (left) and “Highland Light” fighting it out astern of 
“Water Gipsy” on the way to the Fastnet _ 


of the four dropped much below eight knots at any time 
during the remainder of the race. 

Crossing Mounts Bay Patience drew away a little 
from Highland Light, for the strength and direction of 
the wind were just right for a most enormous bowsprit 
spinnaker which we carried. Then the wind backed 
to the southeast and we boomed out the big spinnaker 
as well. Both sails were drawing well and for a time 
Patience traveled very fast indeed. But the wind was 
freshening steadily; I began to feel anxious about the 
mast — which I think is rather on the light side for 
unlimited sail carrying — so we got the bowsprit spin- 
naker off her, and shifted over to our second spinnaker, 
which is a good deal smaller, and made of a kind of light 
linen which is wonderfully strong. 

Highland Light was bolder, and towards nightfall 
we saw that she was overtaking us, carrying an immense 
sail which I took to be one of these new ‘‘ double spinna- 
kers.”’ It was blowing right up into the air like a balloon, 
and seemed to be fairly lifting the boat out of the water. 
The wind had freshened so much that we wondered how 
they would ever manage to get the sail off her. Patience, 
I felt, was carrying too much sail even with her small 
spinnaker set; it was getting dark and I was very un- 
easy, longing to reduce sail, but loth to do so while 
Highland Light was roaring along, close by, carrying 
far more than we were. However, things settled them- 
selves, for when it was almost dark our spinnaker boom, 
a stout hollow spar, snapped right in the middle. The 
crack was so sudden that at first I did not know whether 
it was the spar or the guy which had given out. In a 
moment the sail went up in the air and wrapped itself 
in several turns around the topmast stay, seventy 
feet above the deck. They hauled on the tack and sheet 
ropes, but the sail would not budge, and it kept on blow- 
ing out in great balloons which threatened to snap the 
top of the mast off at any minute. It was nearly dark 
and a considerable sea was running, a gale warning 
had been issued and the wind was freshening all the 
time. I don’t think I have ever felt so helpless as I did 
with that sail up there where nobody could get at it, 
even to cut it away. Without the spinnaker to steady 
her, the ship had begun to roll like mad, and it was that 
which by sheer good luck put an end to our troubles. 
The spinnaker blew far out, first on this side. then on 
that, and then, all of a sudden, came clear. In less than 
no time we had it down on deck and I was never more 
thankful in my life, for things had looked very bad for 
a time. 

It was now time to reef. We did it as we ran, and as 
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we worked the wind increased so that by about one in 
the morning we had all three reefs down. The wind had 
veered, there was a possibility that it would continue 
to come ahead, and so I hauled out a good deal to wind- 
ward of my course. Meanwhile we had seen the glint 
of a deck light, at first to windward and then under our 
lee quarter — Highland Light at work. We wondered 
how she had fared with her spinnaker. As we learned 
afterwards she also had broken her spinnaker boom. 
Her sail, like ours, had got hung up on the stay, and 
like ours had cleared itself. We were both very lucky, 
and I wonder how far we were responsible for each 
other’s troubles. 

Dawn eame with fine driving rain, but with the sun- 
rise it cleared away, and there, under the lee, we saw 
the shadow of the land, and Highland Light standing 
off on the other tack to meet us. We could see two more 
sails ahead, which, before long, proved to be Dorade 
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Beken & Son, Cowes 


The scratch boat “Patience” finished first. She was sailed by 
Commander E. G. Martin 


and Water Gipsy. We weathered Highland 
Light, rounded the rock ahead of her, and so 
began the long reach back to the Longships. 
This was an uneventful stretch, at first a close 
reach, then close-hauled for a time, then a 
reach again. In that 24 hours we did our best 
day’s run, 203 miles— Highland Light chasing 
us hard all day. By nightfall we were ahead of 
Dorade and Water Gipsy, leading boat at last, 
but only by the barest margin. Before dawn 
we sighted the Scilly Bishops, to my thinking 
far the best landfall to make on the way home 
whenever there is much south in the wind. 
Then came Round Island Light, and by day- 
light we were off the Longships with Highland 
Light a mile or so astern upon the weather 
quarter. In the heavy tumble off the Long- 
ships we tied ourselves on with ropes around 
our waists, more for fear lest the ship might 
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make a very sudden lurch than because a sea might come 
aboard. Patience is a wonderful little sea boat, and 
through all the race far less water came aboard of her 
than we had seen the week before racing in strong winds 
in the short Solent lop. So we reached fast across Mounts 
Bay until we came to bigger seas off the Lizard, and here 
Highland Light was half a mile, or perhaps a little more, 
astern. Then we bore away up-channel. Patience with a 
single reef down, a reaching staysail, and the Yankee 
jibtopsail; Highland Light, also with a Yankee, carried 
her whole mainsail. 

Eight hundred yards’ lead, and 48 miles to go. For an 
hour or so we seemed to be sailing dead level. Then some- 
how we fancied that Highland Light looked closer to us. 
Was it the light, or was she really catching us? In shadow 
and in the hollow of a wave she seemed quite far off, and 
then when sunlight struck her as she breasted the top of 
a sea, she seemed to have leapt upon us — hundreds of 
yards nearer. So we got a sextant out and took angles 
of her mast height. In half an hour she had gained nearly 
a degree. There could be no doubt, we were being caught. 

In my heart I knew that Patience was doing her best; 
she was steering beautifully and with the single reef 
had all the sail she needed. But what could one do; we 
were being caught and there was nothing for it but to 
give her the whole sail. So we kept the boom where it 
was, and with a rope made fast to the end of the spinna- 
ker boom topping lift around his waist, a hand went 
out in the bunt of the sail, casting off the points. Every- 
thing worked beautifully; we soon had the whole sail 
set, and again we kept an eye on Highland Light with 
the sextant. The extra sail made no difference one way 
or the other. Still she closed on us. At Rame Head she 
was perhaps 150 yards astern, and still five miles to go. 
We watched her every movement. At first she seemed to 
be trying to cut the corner. We altered course so as to 
keep ahead of her. Then she luffed out a hitch on our 
weather — we luffed, too. And so I kept Patience going 
until the Breakwater Light was dead to leeward. It 
was our one chance. 

Meanwhile we had the spinnaker on the fo’c’sle floor 
already bent on, and then suddenly we bore away and 
it was ‘‘up spinnaker.”’ The sail went up in record time, 
and we watched Highland Light with all our eyes. She 
followed suit — out went her boom as quickly as ours; 
but the sail I think was not quite ready. Some moments 
passed before it was full and drawing, and in that time 
Patience had gained, perhaps, 200 yards. So we tore 
across the finish line first boat home with Highland Light 
1 minute 18 seconds astern. 





On board “ Amberjack II.” She encountered a gale and was nearly driven ashore 


on the Irish coast 
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On Board ‘Water Gipsy” 
By Samuel Wetherill 


After the shock of our poor showing in the Trans- 
atlantic Race had worn off, all hands aboard Water Gipsy 
took another hitch in their belts and resolved to re- 
trieve themselves in the 615-mile Fastnet Race. We still 
had faith in Bill McMillan’s trim and sightly 59-foot 
schooner, so we hauled her out, scrubbed and painted 
the bottom, replaced our rubber boom with a husky, 
solid one, had our light sails patched or replaced, went 
over all our gear, and then 
set sail for Cowes, deter- 
mined to do or die in arace 
over what is generally con- 
sidered to be one of the 
hardest ocean race courses 
yet laid down. 

Seventeen yachts — 
British, American, French 
and Belgian —lined up for 
the start off the Royal 
Yacht Squadron. There 
was a flat calm at 11 a.m., 
the appointed starting 
hour. 

We gradually got steer- 
ageway, but the cutters, 
with their big spinnakers, 
quickly blanketed and 
passed us. Neptune, the 
big Anker-designed, gaff- 
headed cutter, worked 
close inshore, cheated the 
tide, and went out into a 
nice lead. The fleet fanned 
out in the light air and 
foul tide, and from the 
start to Noman’s Fort, 
some eight miles up the 
Solent, various boats took 
the lead, and everyone 
changed places half a 
dozen times. Just as we 
reached Noman’s Fort the 
breeze came in with some 
real strength. The rear 
guard came rushing up, 
mingling with the leaders, 
and disaster seemed cer- 
tain, with British, Yankee, 
French and Belgian voices 
all howling for room. Just 
like twenty Sound Inter- 
clubs trying to round Par- 
sonage Point together. 

In some way, collisions 
were averted. We clawed 
through a maze of boats, 
and when we finally got 
straightened out for the 
close reach to Bembridge 
Buoy found ourselves sec- 
ond boat, with Mistress 
just off our lee bow. Pa- 
tience and Highland Light 
were just behind, the for- 
mer on our weather quar- 
ter and the latter behind 
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“Dorade” drove for the Fastnet with full sail, while the bigger 
boats were reefed 


Shaking out a reef on board “Patience 


Drifting down the Solent. “Jolie Brise” in the foreground with 
“Neptune” leading her 
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and to leeward. The rest of the fleet was well strung 
out astern. 

The order at Bembridge Buoy was Mistress, Water 
Gipsy, Patience and Highland Light, with only a couple 
of boat lengths between them. We were hard on the 
wind now, with every prospect of a thrash down the 
Channel — just what everyone had prophesied, and a 
condition which was supposed to be meat for the cutters 
and doom for schooners. 

Patience, Highland Light and Mistress tacked into a 
little bay on the Isle of Wight, while we stood on. They 
gained quite a bit by this maneuver. Later, we tacked 
in ourselves, as did Do- 
rade and Noreen, gaining a 
bit in the smoother water 
before we again stood out 
with the big cutters, Jolie 
Brise having joined in the 
hunt. Mistress stood right 
out into the Channel, soon 
disappearing in the light 
haze. Patience and High- 
land Light were going 
. 4 slowly away from us, while 

: wee Dorade and Noreen, the 
ex-12-metre boat with 
yawl rig, worked the shore 
till dark. When we all 
finally stood in towards 
St. Catharine’s Head, Do- 
rade and Noreen had about 
a 2-mile lead over the cut- 
ters, and we were some 
three miles farther astern. 

About here Neptune 
came into the picture 
astern of us. At’ first she 
gained. Then it breezed 
on a bit, the sea got slop- 
pier, and despite the fact 
that the cutter was holding 
half a point higher, she 
could not get to weather 
of our wake, her flaring 
bows slamming into the 
choppy seas and throwing 
her to leeward. We grad- 
ually drew away from her, 
finally tacking to port to 
go in for the evening land 
breeze. A schooner had 
at last shown a cutter 
something about sailing to 
windward, and our spirits 
rose. Water Gipsy was 
getting into her stride. 

Night came, the wind 
hauled into the northwest, 
as anticipated, and all 
stood down Channel, 
barely laying their courses 
for the Lizard. 

In the mid-watch the 
breeze moderated and 
backed four points. We 
ote clung to our starboard 
tack, though it took us 
out into mid-Channel, 
as our dope on tidal 

(Continued on page 104) 
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“Miss England II” as she hit the line in the lead at the start of the first heat for the Harmswort!: Trophy 


That Harmsworth Trophy Affair 


“Miss England II’ Wins Only Heat that was Contested, at Record Speed, Only to be 
Lured into a Disqualification in Second Race 


By HERBERT L. STONE 


HIS account of what happened on the Detroit 

River, September 6th and 7th, during the running 

of the race for the British International Trophy, 
better known as the Harmsworth Cup, cannot help 
being colored by the unsportsmanlike action of the 
American defender in the second heat, which not only 
robbed the result of any semblance of a contest, but 
very nearly resulted in tragedy for the challenger. 

In the first heat, run on September 6th, after the jus- 
tifiable postponement of a day on account of rough 
water, the spectators (there must have been at least 
300,000 of them) were treated to the most thrilling 
speed boat race ever seen anywhere. For once there were 
no breakdowns, there were no ‘“‘alibis.’”” Thundering 
around the six laps of the five nautical mile course, the 
three fastest boats in the world fought it out grimly at 
speeds never before attained in competition. They 
kept nothing back; each driver gave all that he had, 
and the little boats responded as gamely as thorough- 
breds, sparing themselves nothing. 

On the straightaways the challenger must have been 
traveling at well over 100 miles per hour. To put her 
maximum speed at 110 miles on these stretches is prob- 
ably nearer the mark. Behind her came Miss America 
IX, running as she had never run before and hanging 
on to her bigger and more powerful adversary like grim 
death. On the turns one held his breath as, with speeds 
only slightly retarded, the three contestants skidded 
around the buoys, throwing curtains of spray high in 
the air. At the speeds they were running it seemed as 
if they must go up on the bank before they could get 


straightened out after making the turn. But skilfully 
each driver pulled his boat into the clear and, opening 
the throttle, shot away, at ever increasing speed. It was 
a race at which the spectators sat dazed at the tremen- 
dous burst of speed, and awed by the chances the 
pilots were taking. 

In Miss England II, America was facing her greatest 
threat since the cup was brought here in 1920. She had 
already hung up a record of 110.223 m.p.h., made this 
spring, some eight miles better than the best record of 
Miss America IX, 102.256. She is a bigger boat than the 
defender, being 38% feet in length by 10% feet beam, 
and is driven by two Rolls-Royce engines developing 
some 4000 h.p. She is thus nearly ten feet longer than 
either of her competitors, and of at least a third more 
power. Miss America IX’s two Packards develop 
normally 2120 h.p., but with the superchargers with 
which Wood had equipped her an additional 800 
h.p. was developed. It was conceded, therefore, that 
Miss England II had the speed, but it was thought she 
would have difficulty in making the turns on the Detroit 
course, and it was here that Wood, with his three entries 
(he actually started only Miss America IX and Miss 
America VIII) hoped to gain the advantage. So all eyes 
of the immense throng that lined both banks of the 
course were focused on the lower turn as the three 
contestants jumped away at the bark of the gun at 5:30 
on that memorable Sunday. 

There was considerable maneuvering before the start, 
but as they finally headed for the line, and opened up, 
it was seen that Kaye Don had put his boat in the center 
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of the course, between his two opponents. Miss England 
II, at top speed, hit the line first, followed closely by 
Miss America IX, and shot away as if fired from a gun. 
Before the first turn was reached she had a lead of 
perhaps 100 yards, and here Don slowed for the turn, 
taking it wide, but skidding around nicely, still with a 
slight lead. Wood hugged the buoys more closely, and 
was inside the broken water of the challenger’s wake. 
On the straightaway, Don increased his lead, but lost 
ground again on the’ upper turn. As they tore past 
the judges’ stand at the end of the first lap, the clocks 
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Start of the 50-mile sweepstakes for Dodge 


16-foot runabouts, which brought 34 
boats to the line 


“Miss Aldine,” driven by 
Frank Wigglesworth, winner of 
the Dodge 50-mile sweepstakes 


The Matthews Trophy race saw 18 
standardized cruisers cross the line. The 
winner was M. A. Nicholsen’s “Audrey 
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showed that the challenger had done better than 90 
m.p.h. 

The second lap saw even wilder speeds. Wood was 
fighting hard, but the challenger held her lead and never 
for a moment slackened pace. She led Miss America IX 
by some quarter of a mile at the end of the lap, which 
she negotiated at the amazing speed of 93.017 m.p.h. 
In her game struggle to keep up, Miss America IX had 
bettered all her previous race records by some ten miles, 
doing the five nautical miles at the rate of 89.287. 
This was racing! 

On the third and fourth laps Kaye Don 
held Miss England to her tremendous 
speed until he had a lead of some half 
mile or more, when he eased down a trifle, 
playing it safe to hold his lead. Miss 
America IX was also showing the strain 
and her speed slackened a bit, especially 
on the last lap, while George Wood, 
“‘Gar’s” brother, for once being under 
no restraint to “pull” his craft, was mak- 
ing even better speed than in the early 
laps and was pushing Miss America IX 
closely. 

As the three boats tore down the home- 
stretch it was seen that Miss England had 
a lead of nearly a mile on the JX, and, as 
she flashed past the judges’ stand and got 
the winner’s gun, she received a great ova- 
tion from the spectators. They had at last 
seen a race — one that they could never for- 
get — and when the time was announced, 
showing Miss England II to have aver- 
aged almost 90 miles per hour (89.913 


to be exact) for the course, they cheered 
her again. Miss America IX had fought 
so gamely that her time was 87.039 m.p.h. 
for the course, and Miss America VIII 
hung up figures of 85.861. All three had 
broken the existing record for competition 
by nearly ten miles per hour. 

So far, so good. All three boats had 
finished the fastest heat ever run upon the 
water, and the challenger had proved 
herself the fastest. The veteran Wood had 
given his best, and if he had gone down 
to defeat the second day it would have 
been with colors flying and in the knowl- 
edge that he had only been beaten by 
the fastest boat yet produced by man. 
Defeat would have been more honorable 
than victory, as it was finally achieved. 
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Unfortunately, the terms of the Harmsworth Trophy 
allow each country to be represented by a team of 
three boats. When these terms were drawn it did not 
seem within the bounds of possibility that all the boats 
of one team would be owned by the same person. But 
in this case both the American boats were the actual 
property of Gar Wood. The American defender was thus 
able to employ tactics that he could not have used if he 
had been racing on even terms with the challenger. 

At the start of the second race, on Monday, Wood 
had both of his boats at the line. Driving Miss America 
IX, Wood shot his boat over the line, with throttle wide 
open, far enough ahead of the gun to get 
himself disqualified, with the intention, 
as reported by the race officials, of entic- 
ing Miss England II over also, and getting 
her disqualified, leaving Miss America 
VIII, driven by George Wood, to cross 
properly and take the race without oppo- 
sition. Unfortunately, Kaye Don fell for 
the trick. In his endeavor not to let his 
opponent get too far ahead, Don roared 
across the line in Gar Wood’s wake, just 
two seconds too soon to keep from being 
disqualified. Trying to get the lead, at all 
hazards, before the first turn was reached, 
he fell into the trap. Also, he failed to 
catch his opponent in the scant mile to 
the turn, and had to take Miss America’s 
wash on the sharpest turn of the course. 
He got around, all right, swinging outside 
of Miss America’s wash until he came 
to the last of the three buoys, where he 
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cut across the broken water into the straight- 
away. Here Miss England skidded, wabbled, 
straightened out for a fraction of a second, 
and then rolled over and sank, throwing all 
three of her crew into the water, and tearing 
the top of the stern out of her as the water hit 
it. Luckily, help was at hand and all three 
men were rescued without serious injury, 
although one of them had to be taken to 
the hospital. 

With Miss England and Miss America IX 
both disqualified, Miss America VIII, start- 
ing leisurely and loafing over the course at 
runabout speed, took the heat. This enabled 
her, on the following day, to go over three 
laps of the course without a competitor, be 
declared the winner, by virtue of which 
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the trophy stays here. It was a victory in which there 
can be no honor, and which was won by a sharp practise 
that violates all ethics of sportsmanship. It was achieved 
by a trick that was only possible under conditions which 
allowed one competitor with two boats to “‘team up” 
against his adversary with one. 

Gar Wood is quoted in the press, and by officials, 
as saying that he ‘“‘outsmarted’”’ Kaye Don by a 


“Yankee trick.” This he has since denied in a belated 

and lengthy statement, which, to anyone who was 

on the judges’ stand at Detroit that memorable day, 
(Continued on page 108) 





“Miss England II” being towed to the 
starting line. She is a larger boat than 


either of the “Miss Americas” 
Raising the challenger after she 
rolled over and sank, showing 7? * 


how her stern was ripped away 


Start of the race for Richardson cruisers. 
“Almayme,” owned by A. L. Fournier, 
was the winner 
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A close start in the first race of the Star Class International Championship series. “Peggywee” in the lead. Her 
chances of repeating were spoiled by a disqualification in one race 


“Colleen” Wins Star Class Championship 


By WILLIAM H. TAYLOR 


Joseph F. Watkins, of Southport, Conn., and 
representing the Central Long Island Sound fleet, 
came through to a title she has long been seeking in the 
1931 international championships of the Star Class, held 
off Port Washington, L. I., September 11th—18th. Colleen 
finished the series with 110 points to her credit as against 
105 each for Colin Ratsey’s Joy, of the British Solent fleet 
and Eddie Fink’s Zoa, of the Long Beach, California, 
fleet. The two latter sailed off the tie with Joy winning. 
Favored by that almost miraculous condition on Long 
Island Sound — five days of fair, true breezes — the 
series was an interesting one and it set several records, 
some of them not altogether fortunate. According to a 
Star Class official who keeps track of such things, there 
was a record number of starters (26), a record number of 
protests, a record number of fouls reported by mark 
boat officials, a record number of disqualifications and a 
record number of postponed starts. 

Colleen won her points by taking one first place and 
finishing consistently well up in the other races, and by 
keeping out of trouble. On the first day, with a fine 
fresh breeze, she finished in third place behind Carl J. 
Pflug’s Wings, of Great South Bay, and Vega, of New- 
port Harbor, Calif., sailed by two youngsters, William 
Lyon, sixteen, and B. Henderson, Jr., fifteen. But 
subsequently the race committee disqualified Vega, 
which gave Colleen second place and 25 points. 

Next day, in light going, Colleen stepped out into the 
lead and stayed there to finish two minutes ahead of 
Peggywee, the defending champion, and take the lead in 
the series, with 50 points to Peggywee’s 45. This was the 
race in which Carl and John Pflug tumbled down to 
twentieth place, a hard blow, for Wings finished 
well the rest of the week and might have beaten Col- 
leen for the series had she made a fair showing the sec- 
ond day. And it was by no fault of her crew that she 
lost. For when they got home they found a length of 
rubber hose, evidently picked up somewhere among 


Ofc , sailed by William J. McHugh and 


the débris of Long Island Sound, afoul of her rudder. 

Next day, over a triangle in moderate weather, 
Peggywee, the defending champion, sailed by Arthur 
Knapp and Newell Weed, won the race and took the 
lead in the series with 72 points to 66 for Colleen, which 
finished in twelfth place. But that race wasn’t over until 
the following night. Tuesday was a rest day, but not for 
the race committee, for two reports of fouls were brought 
in from Monday’s race and late Tuesday evening it was 
announced that both Peggywee and Rhody were dis- 
qualified for fouling Dizie at different times during the 
third race, which brought Colleen’s place for that race 
up to tenth and gave her a couple more points. 

The fourth race, on Wednesday, was sailed in a 20- 
knot easterly over a triangle in the mouth of Hempstead 
Harbor, and even with reefs tied in it was tough going 
for the Stars, which at times were almost unmanageable 
in the blow and short chop. This was great stuff for 
Ben Comstock and Tom Harris in the old Rhody, from 
Narragansett Bay. This ex-champion, always at her 
best in a breeze, was going beautifully, but even so she 
barely saved the race from Joy, sailed by Colin Ratsey 
and 8. 8. Elsbree, which finished a split second behind 
her, with the two Californians, Vega and Zoa, right on 
their tails. This was the best finish of the series. 

Behind the leaders in this race all manner of sad 
things were happening. The first to fall by the wayside 
was Peggywee. Just as she was rounding the weather 
mark a puff knocked her down. At the same time the 
stakeboat rolled to windward and Peggywee’s mainsail 
hit the stakeboat’s mast. Knapp sailed Peggywee off the 
course and withdrew. A few minutes later along came 
Tim Parkman, in Fleet Star, on the port tack, and 
Comte Gerard de Poilenc, in Darling of the Paris fleet, 
on the starboard. Parkman, his boat almost out of con- 
trol, fouled Darling and then took a knockdown that 
almost sank Fleet Star before they could get her on her 
feet. Fleet Star sailed off the course and a few seconds 
later Darling broke her tiller and had to drop out. 
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Down at the leeward mark once more, Charles 
Henderson, sailing Gar, of the Gibson Island fleet, lost 
control of his boat and forced Dizie to tack when the 
latter had the right of way. Henderson withdrew. Next 
Natty Bumppo, of Lake Otsego, sailed by Sampson 
Smith, went out with broken jib sheets, and on the 
second turn of the weather mark Mabuya, the Cuban 
boat, duplicated Peggywee’s mishap and joined the 
down-and-outers. To complete the picture, the race 
committee later disqualified Lone Wolf, John B. Mc- 
—. Elk River entry, and Winsome, of Peconic 

ay. 

So on the eve of the final day, Colleen, which finished 
fifth in the fourth race, was well out in the lead with 90 
points. Behind her, Dixie had 84, Zoa 83, Joy 82, 
Majella II, Ralph Bradley’s Peoria entry, 78, and 
Wings 77. Colleen’s lead looked like a good one, but by 
this time everybody had gotten into the state of mind 
where they fully expected Colleen and a few other leaders 
to be disqualified for something before the end. 

The final day dawned dark and gloomy, but there was 
a nice little sou’wester, fresh but with some weight to it. 
Away they went, with Wings in the lead at the weather 
turn, followed by Fleet Star, Dixie, Colleen and Joy. 

At the end of the first round Joy had passed Juno, and 
Vixen, from Barnegat, had passed Colleen, kicking her 
down into seventh. However, Colleen’s most formidable 
rival, Dixie, had dropped back to tenth place, which 
made things still safe for Colleen. On the second beat to 
windward Zoa climbed up out of the cellar of the fleet 
to take fourth place, but Colleen passed Vixen to retain 
her seventh position, and all was well. 

Fleet Star, sailed by Tim Parkman and Frank Robin- 
son, took the lead from Wings on the way home, and 
thus Parkman won his first victory in three years of 
competition in the internationals. Wings and Vega fol- 
lowed them in, while Joy passed Zoa to finish fourth. 
Juno, the Delaware River boat sailed by F. W. Robert- 
son and R. W. Robinson, was sixth, and Colleen finished 
seventh and won the race. 

Of course there were protests, as usual, one of which 
involved Colleen, but to everyone’s relief the only boat 
thrown out as a result of these was Dizie. Colleen, having 
come through both the naval and the legal battles un- 
scathed, had won the series and the international trophy 
was bound for the Pequot Yacht Club, at Southport. 

From the above story one might get the impression 
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that a few fouls occurred in the series. The impression is 
by no means exaggerated. As a matter of fact, there were 
several other fouls, near-fouls and protest hearings of one 
kind or another that I forgot to mention. Opinions vary 
as to what caused them all, as they always do. Some 
say there was a certain amount of ‘‘sharpshooting”’ in 
the way of taking advantage of the rules to put out a 
dangerous opponent. The consensus of opinion among 
the officials is that the boys were figuring a little too 
closely, taking chances, and so putting themselves into 
positions from which they could not extricate them- 
selves without fouling. Then, too, the Star Class policy 
of sending out scouts and investigating reported in- 
fringements of the rules in cases where there is no 
protest and the incident does not occur directly under 
the committee’s eye added considerably to the legal 
aspect. 

The series was ably handled by a committee consisting 
of George W. Elder, George A. Corry, Prentice Edring- 
ton, Harry Reeves, W. C. Atwater, Jr., Charles G. 
Davis, and Meade Minnigerode. A Coast Guard patrol 
under Commander Rotch kept the spectator fleet and 
the Long Island Sound commercial traffic well in hand, 
as well as affording fine facilities for spectators and the 
press for watching the series. 

The following table shows the boats, fleets and crews 
engaged in the struggle, the points won in each race by 
each boat, and the final point standing. 
oe wary - Total 


Boat Fleet Ski Crew 4 
25 26 17 22 20 ie 


Colleen Central L. I. 8. W. J. MeHugh J. F. Watkins 
Joy Solent Colin Ratse 8. 8S. Elsbree 18 13 26 25 23 105 
Zoa Long Beach Edward Fi A. MacCrate, Jr. 19 22 19 23 22 105 
Wings Gt. So. Bay C. J. Pflug John Pf 26 7 23 21 25 103 
Majella Illinois R. R. Bradley C. C. Howland 15 24 24 16 12 91 
*Dizie New Orleans _ E.. Jahncke D. 8. Wuescher 22 172520 0 & 
Vega Newport Hbr. William Lyon _ B. Henderson, Jr. 0 21 13 24 24 82 
Vizen Barnegat Bay F.S. Dale C. E. Grover 14 14 21 13 19 81 
Rhody Narragansett B.W. Comstock Tom Harris 2415 026 14 79 
Juno Delaware R. F. W. Robertson R. W. Robinson 12 19 12 12 21 76 
Fleet Star Gravesend Bay T.D. Parkman F. H. eae 0.23 22 026 71 
Winsome Peconic Bay §_H. Edwards G. Godwi 17 18 18 017 70 
Gar Chesapeake C. E. Henderson, Jr. B. Randall, Jr. 23 16 16 015 70 
Flapper Hampton Rds. J. G. Miller W. P. Sellers 20 02018 9 67 
Peggywee West. L. 1.8. A. Knapp,Jr. N.P. Weed 2125 0 O18 64 
** Menehune Hawaii F. K. Bottomley H. M. Dowsett 13 20 717 7 64 
Barby II Santa Barbara Winsor Soule W. D. Dickinson, Jr.11 11 14 14 8 58 
***Virgo L. Maracaibo M. A. Rhys-Price Paul Doyle 712 01916 54 
Blue Mist L. Ontario J.G. pevey R. A. Downey, Jr. 9 5 11 11 11 47 
Kittiwake East. L.I.8. W.8S. MacDonald H. 8. Horn, Jr. 0 8 91513 45 
*Natty Bumppo is we 8. Smith e 8. Grew 146615 0 5 42 
Carol 8. G. Goss ax Hayford 8969 6 38 
Lone Wolf kik | Riv. J. B. McClatchy w ‘oomn 1010 0 010 30 
Sea Beast Nantucket Sd. Nat. Davis Minor Sutter 6 4510 3 28 
abuya Havana E. Gamba 

C.E. Paterson- J. B. Lucke 5 310 0 4 22 

Darling Paris G. dePoilenc J. LaCarrier 028: 02 12 
*Distant fleet trophy **Invaders trophy **First challenge trophy 
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“Colleen” (left), sailed by 
W. J. McHugh and J. F. 
Watkins, won the cham- 
pionship for the Central 
Long Island Sound Fleet 


+ + 


“Joy” (right), owned and 

sailed by Colin Ratsey, 

took second place for the 
Solent Fleet 












Outboard Records 
Fall at Middletown 


Eastern Divisional Championships 
See Fine Racing 


Championships, run on the Connec- 

ticut River under the auspices of the 
Middletown Yacht Club, brought together 
the largest fleet of these little ‘water bugs”’ 
seen this year and resulted in the keenest 
of racing. Not only were the Eastern 
Championships at stake, but also the right 
to race in the National Championships, 
which are to be held this year at Oakland, 
California, October 10th to 12th. 

No finer setting could be had for an outboard race 
than the Connecticut River opposite Middletown, and 
normally there is no course more conducive to high 
speeds. But this year the length of the course was 
reduced from 214 miles to one mile in order to conform 
to the conditions to be met at Oakland, and five laps 
around this short course, giving ten sharp turns, nat- 
urally slowed down the speed in the championship 
events over what would have been possible on the longer 
course. From a spectator’s standpoint, however, the 
short course was ideal, as the boats were in sight at all 
times; and as to speed records, enough were shattered in 
the mile trials on the last day of the three-day meet to 
satisfy the most exacting. 

As the championship events took in drivers from the 
Middle West as well as from the Atlantic Coast, there 
was hot competition between the two sections, and at 
the end of the first two days the honors were about 
evenly divided. Water conditions, except for the mile 
trials, were ideal, and there were but few spills and few 
engine failures as compared with other years. With the 
tremendous revolutions per minute at which these little 
motors are run, their reliability is nothing short of 
marvelous. 

With so many classes, divisions and heats to record, 
it is only possible here to give a summary of the results. 
It should be mentioned, however, that the amateur 
events were just as keenly contested and just as hard 
driven as were those for the professionals, with their 
more experienced pilots. 

Three of the amateur titles fell to a Pennsylvania 


[ci Eastern Divisional Outboard 


Miss Hilda Mueller and Mrs. Sue Mahoney flashing by the 
iudges’ stand, beam to beam 
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A hot struggle for the lead at the upper turn of the Middletown course 


youngster only 19 years old, when Paul B. Sawyer, Jr., 
won the championship in Classes B and D in the first 
day’s racing, and annexed the Class C title on the second 
day. Mrs. Sue Mahoney took the Class A Amateur 
Championship, while the other titles of those who did 
not choose to compete-for cash prizes fell to Fred A. 
Mikkelson, of Milwaukee, in Class F, and to Chester 
Wickwire, of Cortland, N. Y., in Class E. Sawyer’s 
victories gave him the Hall-Scott and the Outboard 
Association trophies for one year. 

In the professional ranks the championships went to 
the following: Class A, Ed Hauptner, City Island, N. Y., 
with J. B. Maypole only two points behind; Class B, 
J. B. Maypole, River Forest, Ill.; Class C, Hub Myers, 
Petoskey, Mich.; Class D, T. A. Estlick, Waukegan, 
Ill.; Class E, Marshall Eldredge, Boston; Class F, Hub 
Myers. 

In running the mile trials the boats were timed at both 
the statute and nautical miles, and by doing so new 
records at both distances were made. Water conditions 
were not ideal. A fresh southerly breeze and fair tide 
gave them a lift upstream, but this advantage was more 
than offset by the resistance offered by the rough water 
on the opposite dashes. T. A. Estlick had the honor of 
setting a new all-time high speed record for a statute 
mile when he drove his Class E outfit at an average for 
the two runs of 55.303 miles per hour, just topping the 
former record of 55.279 miles held by Hank Ryan of 
Duluth, in Class F. 

The new statute mile records follow: 

(Continued on page 106) 





Dick Neal making a new mile record in Class D of 51.190 on the 
Middletown course 
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“Onwego’—A 120-Foot Diesel Cruiser 
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“Onwego,” one of the new large power cruisers of the year, was main salon is enriched by the volume of light admitted through the 
designed and built by the New York Yacht, Launch & Engine Co., ample windows. Originality in the design of the vestibule smoking 
for George L. Bourne, of New York. The warmth of decoration in her room lends a pleasing touch. Twin Winton Diesels furnish the power 
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On Sea Courtesy 


By HENRY CLAY FOSTER 


that in the boating field there existed a camarade- 

rie and consideration for one another found in no 
other sport. Time was when this was practically uni- 
versal. It began, of course, with the ethics which arose 
from experience with the sea, and which the pleasure boat 
owner inherited in the earlier days of the sport. He 
revelled in the practices sacred to the sea. Part of the fun 
of boating was in helping out the other fellow and put- 
ting into concrete form the sportsman’s philosophy of 
live-and-let-live. Everybody genuinely welcomed a 
newcomer and went out of his way to give him a hand. 
And he, in turn,- passed along the same favors to others. 

That spirit still exists widely albeit in sadly mangled 
form today. The old-timers cling to it and many new- 
comers honestly desiring to become yachtsmen in the 
true sense of the word follow their example. But of late 
years relations among boatmen appear to be undergoing 
a change. Perhaps it is because the number of new- 
comers has increased so amazingly, especially in the 
power boat division, that the pleasure boat fraternity 
has been unable to assimilate them properly. Perhaps it 
is because, with the highly successful motorized pleasure 
boat of today, there is less feeling of dependence upon 
outside aid. There are, undoubtedly, fewer breakdowns 
and more infrequent home-comings at the end of a 
stranger’s tow rope. 

Maybe it is because power craft have such speed — 
ah, there’s the rub — that takes the cuticle with it — 
and leaves a raw place. With the increase in the speed of 
power craft the thrill of motor boating has been intensi- 
fied for some types of individuals. The fast motor boat 
has become more alluring and the speed and spray have 
drawn many thrill-hunters to the water. Nobody be- 
grudges the other fellow all the thrills he wants, pro- 
vided, of course, that he can get them without seriously 
interfering with the rights of others. But there is a 
logical limit to his rights. 

The fast runabout, day cruiser, express cruiser, and 
similar models that ply the waters at high speed, are 
logical types of pleasure boats and are certainly welcome 
to any fleet. Their development in numbers during the 
past few seasons has been a great gain to the boating 
sport. So was the fast automobile to automobiling. But 
in both cases inconsiderate persons abused the situation. 
Reckless idiots, frequently of immature years, although 
by no means the youthful exclusively, drove motor cars 
to crashes and endangered the lives and safety of inno- 
cent persons. And what happened? Regulatory legisla- 
tion. Speed limits were set and the reckless driver today 
is arrested, fined, and even imprisoned. 

But the fellow who drives a fast power boat recklessly, 
endangering the lives and interfering with the comfort of 
the other boatmen — what does he get? Plenty of cuss- 
words hurled at him, fists shaken by enraged sufferers 
from his thoughtlessness, ignorance or sheer hellishness. 
And nothing else. 

A lot of fellows who drive fast motor boats think it is 
funny to come rushing through a fleet of cruisers at 
anchor, throwing such sharp rollers on their quarters 
that every boat short of 100 feet long is rolled and tossed 
to the discomfort of those aboard. Frequently, when a 
meal is on the table in cockpit, cabin or on the bridge, a 
speed hound comes roaring past at full speed, causing 
dishes to be dashed to the floor or into the laps of the 


F OR decades many of us have delighted in believing 


diners, spilling their contents and causing general havoc 
aboard. And there is no reasonable precaution these folk 
can take against it, except, perhaps, to eat only sand- 
wiches aboard and real meals only when the boat is in 
cradle ashore. 

The practice of persons driving their fast power boats 
through a club’s mooring ground at speed sufficient to 
roll most of the boats lying in it, or throw a heavy wash 
over the landing float, is steadily increasing. The reason 
is that the number of models capable of such speed is 
on the increase, too. The roadster of the waterways is 
developing into a damned nuisance — in the hands of an 
irresponsible driver — just as did the motor car of the 
same model — until restrictive legislation grew up. 

Drivers of such boats are either so proud of their 
boat’s speed or of their own operation of her in narrow 
quarters, that they apparently do not care how much 
they infringe upon the rights of others. They are not 
content with doing their speeding and showing off out in 
the open water. There are too few persons there to stare 
at them — supposedly in admiration and wonderment. 
They like to do their stunts near the club float where 
spectators are plentiful. 

If there are swimmers about, many drivers of this 
type amuse themselves by driving furiously down on 
them, swerving away when a swimmer’s face shows his 
fright. The swimmer knows the boat is driven by a fool; 
naturally, he is frightened. It was once my privilege — 
a rare one, but pleasant — to see a swimmer maul such a 
driver whom he caught ashore, and it was a treat to the 
entire club membership. But not enough of them get it 
— because for the most part we are a tolerant lot. 

Another favorite trick of the speed fiend is to run 
unnecessarily close to cruising yachts lying at anchor in 
quiet bays and inlets where their crews are enjoying a 
week-end far away from the lanes of water travel. I 
know of one case in which a cruiser owner was working 
in his engine compartment shortly after a long run when 
a speed hound raced along close by, rolling his boat 
sharply. He was thrown against his hot engine and badly 
burned. And there was nothing he could do about it. 

If the proud speed-fiend could understand how futile 
are his efforts to attract admiration, he might desist. But 
he imagines that spectators get the same thrill out of his 
antics as he does. Instead, those drivers who slide slowly 
through the fleet get more favorable comments, by far. 

We are all proud, in the power boat field, that acci- 
dents are few and seldom of a serious nature in our 
regattas, despite the steady climb of the speed marks. 
This is because of the strict regulations imposed by the 
rules. But no rules -—— save ethical ones — govern on the 
waters plied by our pleasure boats. Only Uncle Sam’s 
simple ones covering equipment, signals, and the like. 
So the foolish take advantage because there are no speed 
limits and no laws as to reckless driving enforceable by a 
blue coat and judge. 

Owners of small express cruisers, and even speed 
cruisers which throw a wash at full or nearly full throttle, 
are often just as guilty as drivers of fast runabouts. They 
seem to love to dash up to the club float like a pony 
express rider, or a driver of the winning motor car at the 
Indianapolis Speedway. 

In striking contrast to the remarkable freedom from 
accidents of serious nature in power boat racing, are the 
astonishing figures, easily compiled by anyone who reads 
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the daily press in summer months, of accidents directly 
due to reckless operation of fast power boats. A large 
majority of these occur when the boat or boats are mak- 
ing considerable speed. In fact, it is well known that few 
serious accidents are likely to occur to boats proceeding 
at a slow pace. 

If fast motor boats were not developed to such a point 
that they run well at low as well as high speeds, the mat- 
ter would be a different one. But'there is hardly a fast 
stock power boat made that will not throttle down well 
while the boat slips through a fleet to the float or pier 
and out again. The wornout alibi that ‘‘she can’t go 
slow” is too moss-grown to warrant comment. The 


truth is, she will. 
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a bill to regulate power boats decreed a speed limit after 
dark of ten miles an hour and by day of not over twenty 
miles an hour. And one accident anywhere in the state 
which attracts wide attention is likely to get that law 
made much more stringent. 

In New York State Senate Bill No. 2425, signed by 
Governor Roosevelt on April 3rd, 1931, says in part: 
“The Board of Supervisors of a county, by a three- 
fourths vote of its members, may establish a motor boat 
regulation zone and harbor lines for a lake or part of a 
lake within the county if it shall determine that the 
establishment of such zone will promote the safety of the 


people and be for the best interests of the county. Such 
zone or harbor 


lines shall be 





The truth is, it’s 
the driver who 
can’t go slowly 
— or won't. 

What are we 
going to do about 
it? some yacht 
clubs have strict 
regulations gov- 
erning the speed 
of motor boats of 
all descriptions 
while passing 
through the club 
mooring ground. 
Some enforce 
them. Others do 
not. I have seen 
a flag officer vio- 
late the rule de- 
liberately and 
mischievously. 
He loved to 
‘‘give her the 
gun’’ at any 
time, anywhere, 
and he was al- 
ways in a hurry, usually going nowhere. And laier he 
came near being one of the leading casualties of the sea- 
son. Few of his fellow members cared whether he was 
saved from his accident or not! 

But whether or not we, as sportsmen and yacht club 
officials, are going to do anything about it or not, others 
will. The situation is rapidly passing out of our hands. 
Complaints from swimming clubs and other water sports 
groups have been made to municipal, state, and federal 
authorities. And attention of lawmakers is steadily 
resulting in regulatory legislation. The boating sport is 
facing a flood of statutory regulations governing opera- 
tion of boats on any and all bodies of water. Many of 
these laws are made in answer to bitter complaints 
against reckless drivers of fast power boats. And when a 
considerable number of persons are alarmed, the com- 
plaints are usually pushed. 

Don’t get the impression that adverse legislation is 
largely prompted by noisy outboards, annoying as they 
are at times. Or by fishing interests in the belief that 
propellers destroy spawning fields. Of the bills which one 
student of this problem has encountered this year, two 
involved noise, six had to do with fish spawning fields, 
and twenty-three — yes, twenty-three — were designed 
to cut down the speed of power boats and to curb their 
reckless operation. Adverse legislation has been intro- 
duced in twenty different state legislatures during the 
current year and in most instances it was aimed against 
reckless operation of fast power craft. In Iowa, recently, 





The practice of driving a fast power boat through a club’s mooring grounds at speed 
sufficient to roll most of the boats lying in it is steadily increasing 


established .. . 
1500 feet from 
‘low water mark. 
. . . The follow- 
ing rules for the 
operation of 
motor boats 
within such a 
zone or harbor 
line are hereby 
established: 

1. No motor 
boat shall be op- 
erated within a 
harbor line at a 
speed exceeding 
10 miles an hour. 

2. Every per- 
son operating a 
motor boat shall 
at all times op- 
erate the same in 
a careful and 
prudent manner 
at such a rate of 
speed as shall not 


endanger the property or life of another. 

3. No motor boat shall be operated in a reckless man- 
ner. Reckless operation shall include operating a motor 
boat in a manner which unnecessarily interferes with the 
free and proper use of the waters . . . or endangers the 
craft therein or the life and limb of any person. 

“Any person violating any of these rules shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor and punishable by a fine of not 
more than fifty dollars or imprisonment . . . it shall be 
the duty of the state police to enforce the provisions of 
this article.” 

The above bill reeks with proof that reckless operation 
of fast power boats has caused innumerable complaints, 
and that these complaints have borne fruit. It takes 
little imagination to see what a load of trouble we are 
piling up for ourselves. And yet how easily it wou'd be if 
every yacht and boat club administration would take up 
this situation seriously! If they would, the storm of com- 
plaints could be so materially reduced that the impend- 
ing tide of restrictions on pleasure boating could be 
postponed, or perhaps stemmed. A few cheerful funerals, 
the honorees carefully chosen from among the most irre- 
claimable speed-fiends in each group, would go far. But 
once statutes are enacted and enforcement begun, it is a 
matter of years and money and organization to get a 
single one altered or repealed. And once restrictive leg- 
islation gets under way, we can expect all manner of 
foolish and unnecessarily limiting measures to be pro- 
posed and passed — and enforced. 
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The Six-Metre Championship was won by “Naiad” in a hard fought series sailed off Santa Barbara 


Pacific Coast Championships at Santa Barbara 


Six-Metres Hold the Stage with “Naiad” Winner. Record Flotilla Gathers in New Harbor 
By SHERWOOD HALL 


Coast Championships which was held at Santa 

Barbara in August again proved that the Inter- 
national ‘Sixes’ are without doubt the finest racing 
class in Californian waters today. It is true they were 
outnumbered by the ubiquitous Stars and those floating 
bathtubs, the Alamitos Bay Skimmers, but for keen 
sport for competitors, and interest and excitement for 
the spectators, they stole the show. Nine fast boats, 
including the best of American and Continental design 
and craftsmanship, daily fought it out from the pre- 
paratory signal to the finish line, and not until the final 
gun of the four days’ series did Cyril Tobin’s Naiad 
from San Francisco Bay add the title “‘ Pacific Coast 
Champion,” to her long list of victories, which include 
the Seawanhaka Cup, Long Island Sound Champion- 
ship, Mediterranean Championship, British-American 
Team honors, and others. These she won first as the 
Akaba and later, under Briggs Cunningham’s colors, 
as the Lucie. After her poor showing in the Mid-winter 
Regatta at Los Angeles, her victory was a shock to the 
Southern skippers, who had the races “doped out’’ as 
between Ripples, Caprice, Lanai and Navajo! 

The second big surprise was the speed shown by the 
big Class M sloop Simba, renamed Patolita, and brought 
out from the Sound by Charles Deere Wiman and John 
J. Mitchell. First breaking the record in the race from 
San Pedro to Santa Barbara in a heavy wind and high 
sea, which caused several of the big craft to return to 
port with split sails and broken rigging (ninety miles 
to windward in 17 hours and 53 minutes!), Simba won 
the series cup in the M and N class against S. M. 
Spalding’s Westward, hitherto champion of the Coast, 
and the latest European importation, Milton Brenn’s 
Rhapsody, an Anker-designed twelve-metre from Nor- 
way. Not satisfied with this record, Patolita was entered 


[coe Eleventh Annual Regatta for the Pacific 


in the ocean race to San Miguel Island and return for 
the Mussolini Perpetual Challenge Trophy and took 
possession of this wonderful piece of Italian silver- 
smith’s art for the first year it has been offered, de- 
feating Enchantress, Amorilla, Diablo, Zingara, Fayth 
and Audacious in the one-hundred-mile jaunt. 

This first regatta to be held at Santa Barbara since 
the completion of the Fleischmann breakwater saw the 
largest flotilla of yachts ever assembled on the Coast. 
In the absence of Major Fleischmann’s Haida (on a 
fishing trip to Alaska), the largest craft was Howard 
Hughes’ Diesel yacht Hilda, while in windjammers 
Morgan Adams’ Enchantress, winner of the Honolulu 
Race last year, and Silsby M. Spalding’s Radio, dwarfed 
their neighbors. The babies of the fleet were the Skim- 
mers and the Starlets, sailed by a joyous and carefree 
bunch of youngsters from Newport Harbor and San 
Diego Bay, which arrived on a large barge in tow of a 
Navy tug. In the bays and lagoons of Southern Cali- 
fornia these little racing scows make great sport for the 
youngsters, and are a fine training school to develop 
skippers for the larger craft, but in the strong wind and 
choppy sea, which was found during the first two days 
of the regatta, they were out of place, five of them 
capsizing and forcing the Coast Guard cutters to leave 
the course as judges’ boats and tow them into the har- 
bor. The Starlets were a little better, but even they 
found the going very heavy and the Regatta Committee 
wisely ran off the remaining races in these two classes 
early in the morning before the wind had set in for 
the day. 

The first and second days’ racing saw brisk eighteen- 
to twenty-mile breezes and a fair chop which delighted 
the skippers of the “Sixes,” “Eights,” Pacific Coast 
One-Designs, and the larger craft. This was followed by 
a day of light winds and a smooth sea, while the fourth 
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Angleman’s “Ocean Waif” in foreground 


and fifth days saw brisker winds and a chop again. For 
the various championships the Sixes, Eights and Star- 
lets raced four days; the Stars, P. C. One-Designs, and 
Skimmers three times, and the larger yachts two days; 
the last day being reserved for the races for the San 
Diego Lipton Cup for cabin sloops, the Endymion VI 
Perpetual Cup for Six-Metres, put up this year by Don- 
ald Douglas, the Santa Barbara Perpetual Cup for 
Stars, and a Performance Handicap Race for cruisers 
that had not gone to San Miguel — and any others that 
cared to compete. Power cruisers and runabouts also 
took part in races on two mornings, Arthur N. Macrate’s 
Zoa III of Long Beach (winner in this year’s 400-mile 
ocean race for power cruisers from Long Beach to San 
Francisco) nosing out E. 8. Pillsbury’s Lucky Lady III 
and Vice-Commodore C. B. Mitchell’s Sea Bee in the 
cruiser division, while La Reine III and Ahrea divided 
honors in the runabout class, the Cigarette, owned by 
Brainard Beckwith, taking second on both days. 

The “Sixes” lined up with Stuart Haldorn’s Danish 
Ayayay, last year’s champion, and Cyril R. Tobin’s 
Naiad representing San Francisco Bay; Commodore Al 
Christie’s old Lanai, skippered by Ted Conant, Russell 
Simmons’ Clio, “Tommy” Lee’s Caprice and “Vic” 
Dalton’s Navajo (ex-Saleema), sailing for Los Angeles; 
while from Newport Harbor were Commodore Rogers’ 
Synnove, Walton Hubbard’s Ripples and another dark 
horse, the Norwegian Mosquito IJ, winner of the Gold 
Cup in 1928, now renamed Mystery and owned and skip- 
pered by William Bartholmea. Synnove led off the first 
day at the start, but right behind were Ripples and 
Naiad, and in the first leg, a beat to windward, these 
three were joined by Tommy Lee in Caprice, making 
up the quartette that, day by day, fought for the 
championship. 

Before they rounded the first mark the smooth team- 
work of Tobin’s crew had snapped Nazad out in front 
and she was never headed, crossing the finish line a 
minute and twenty-one seconds ahead of Synnove, with 
Caprice third, Ayayay fourth and Ripples fifth. The 
second day Tobin began to pull his perfectly timed 
starts, and this novice, with a crew that had never 
sailed together before the San Francisco Bay Regatta 
in July, again ran Nazad out into first place at the first 
mark and showed the way home to the “old hands”’ for 
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12 miles. ‘Al’? Rogers was right behind, 
however, in Synnove, Ripples taking third, 
Ted Conant pushing Lanaz up into fourth 
place with Caprice not far behind. The third 
day, after leading at the start, the crew of 
Naiad started to dream their way out to sea 
in the light airs instead of following the local 
sailing rules which are to hug the shore, and 
thus miss a head current. Result, Caprice 
first, Ayayay second, Clio third, Ripples 
fourth, Synnove (a heavy weather craft and 
suffering in the gentle breeze) fifth, Lanai 
sixth, and Nazad in seventh place. The point 
score then stood as follows: Nazad 21%, 
Caprice 214%, Synnove 21, Ripples 18, with 
Ayayay, Clio and Lanai tied at 14! What 
pow-wows were held that night, and plans 
made for the next day were nobody’s busi- 
ness. It was amusing to see the judges’ boats, 
and the craft assigned to the press and pho- 
tographers, not to mention the spectators, 
edge away from the other classes next day 
and follow the Sixes! 

Tobin took Nazad the inshore route in the 
beat to the whistling buoy, and led around 
it, with Synnove close behind and Ripples third. Tommy 
Lee was lost in the scramble that always occurred at 
this windward mark, owing to a strong current setting 
down with the wind, and Caprice’s chances of placing 
with the leaders went a-glimmering. In the run to the 
second mark Ripples beat out Synnove by four seconds, 
with Nazad still nicely in the lead. They held the same 
positions through the second round until they passed 
the last mark and started the beat up to the finish line. 
Here Tobin, knowing that Ripples was not dangerous 
in the fina! score, elected to cover Synnove and followed 
Rogers tack for tack, letting Ripples cross 18 seconds 
ahead of Nazad, but holding his lead on Synnove. The 
final point score was: Naiad 2914, Synnove 28, Ripples 
2714, Caprice 2514, Lanai 20, Ayayay 19, and Clio 17. 
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“Westward” and “Patolita” (ex-“Simba”). The latter won the 
championships for big sloops 
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Following the championship series, the race for the 
new Endymion Perpetual Trophy was held, and, in a 
fair breeze, Ted Conant worked Lanai up to a first 
place, followed by Caprice, Ripples, Naiad, Synnove, 
Mystery and Ayayay. 

The battle which was promised in the Eight-Metre 
Class failed to materialize, much to everyone’s dis- 
appointment. Edward Carpentier, owner of Marin, 
had invited Fred Hoyt to sail her. As Hoyt had won the 
King of Spain Trophy with Marin against Angelita, 
in 1930, a keen struggle was naturally expected, with 
odds on Hoyt who is one of the cleverest small boat 
skippers in America. An outsider in the form of Neuritis 
took a hand in the contest and forced Hoyt to watch 
the races from the judges’ boat, so that Carpentier had 
to turn the Marin over to a Santa Barbara youngster, 
Earl Hayward — clever in a Star boat but unfamiliar 
with the larger craft, and Marin was last every day. 
Owen Churchill sailed his Angelita into four firsts and 
the Eight-Metre Championship, second place going to 
Pierpont Davis, who had chartered Babe for the season. 

Eleven Stars from California fleets made a good show- 
ing in their daily battle, Eddie Fink in Zoa taking the 
championship with 30 points, the Websters, 
from Newport Harbor, placing second in 
Tom Robin with 29 points. The rest finished 
as follows: All Star, Keith, 24; Moira, Beards- 
ley, 23; Westwind, Plumb brothers, 22; 
Howdy, Will Dickinson, Jr., 18; Three Star, 
Waterhouse, 17; Patriot, Lippman, 12; Barby 
II, Soule, 8; Amoeba, Martin, 8, and Pierette, 
Stacy, 1. In the race for the Santa Barbara 
Perpetual Trophy for Stars the Plumb broth- 
ers placed Westwind first, followed by All 
Star, Moira and Zoa. 

The Pacific Coast One-Design Class, a 
neat cabin sloop originating at San Diego and 
nearly the same size as the Six-Metre’s, 
brought out four entries, “‘Al”’ Jessop in Imp 
having three firsts and the championship 
to his credit, second and third places going 
to the Kettenberg brothers in Skamp I and 
Skamp II. Miss Rose Pasel led the Skimmers 
in Roses, Russell’s Patricia taking second. 
Among the Starlets Merritt’s Corky was first 
with the Frost brothers’ Algor in the next 
place. In the San Diego Lipton Trophy Race 
lor sloops, G. Kettenberg, in Skamp II took 
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Santa Barbara’s new 

yacht harbor provided 

anchorage for the larg- 

est flotilla of yachts 

ever assembled on the 
West Coast 


the cup, ‘‘ Al” Jessop finishing second in Jmp and Pier- 
pont Davis in Babe placing third. 

In the M and N Class for the big sloops, Patolita 
(Class M), Westward (Class N) and Rhapsody (Twelve- 
Metre) finished one-two-three on both days, the cor- 
rected times making no change in their positions, 
Patolita winning the championship. In the E, F, and 
G Class for big cruisers, Donald Douglas’ Endymion 
won both days, A. N. Kemp taking second in A morilla, 
and W. W. Pedder’s schooner Diablo and Spencer 
Kennelly’s yawl Spenmar tying for third place, each 
having a third and a fourth. 

The X and Y Class can always be counted on to 
supply interest as it contains the schooners of the Forty- 
five Foot Sailing Association that battle the year round 
off San Pedro. The first day Clarence White’s fast ketch 
Vagabond cleaned up. In the second race Hugh Angle- 
man’s Ocean Waif finished first with Vagabond just 
behind to take the series on points. Third place in the 
series went to Will Watson’s Wiletie, while Page’s Mon- 
soon and Bosbyshell’s Windward tied for fourth position. 
In the P and Q Classes Matt Walsh had a runaway 

(Continued on page 96) 





The “Eights” at the starting line. “Angelita” (in center) was sailed to four 
firsts by Owen Churchill 























The American and Canadian boats on the last leg of the first race held off Seaside Park, New Jersey 
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Canadians Defeat Barnegat Bay Sailors 


in Scow Series 
By CHARLES E. LUCKE, JR. 


ARNEGAT BAY yachtsmen took a most com- 
plete whitewashing this summer in the sixth 
consecutive annual series with the Royal St. 

Lawrence Yacht Club of Montreal. As usual the races 
were held in the double-bilgeboard, double-rudder 
scows and were really crew contests, no boats being 
shipped. 

The rout of the American helmsmen was the most 
complete in the history of 
these international contests, 
the final score being: Canada 
40, United States 30. Eight 
races were scheduled, but the 
last contest was not needed to 
determine the series winner, 
and so was cancelled. 

Canada’s victory was the 
fourth in six years, while the 
Jersey sailors have had but 
two triumphs. Inasmuch as 
the two American skippers, F. 
Slade Daleand E. J.Schoettle, 
Jr., defeated the two Cana- 
dian helmsmen, G. 8. Hanna 
and G. 8. Hamilton, a year 
ago, it is surprising that the 
season’s results should prove 
so much of a form reversal. 
The four skippers involved 
were the same in the 1930 and 
1931 series. The Maple Leaf 
victories were the result of 
superior helmsmanship and 
headier sailing and cannot be 
attributed to breaks or local 
conditions any more than in 
the past series. Teamwork 
played a less important part 
than usual this year and the 
customary covering tactics 
were much less in evidence. 
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The two American boats in the lead at the finish of the 
final race on Barnegat Bay 


If a series which lacked the colorful appeal, closeness, 
and tenseness that we have come to expect in this inter- 
national rivalry can be said to have had any outstanding 
feature it certainly must be the brilliant, consistent 
exhibition of sailing by ‘‘Sunny”’ Hanna of the Maple 
Leafs. This sensational skipper amassed a total of 24 
points, and a glance at the summary will reveal by how 
great a margin his supremacy was established..Time and 
time again he emerged from 
the fleet to show the way, and 
it mattered little which boat 
he sailed — the crew changed 
craft after each contest. If he 
was not in the lead at the 
start, he was never far from 
it when the finish gun sounded. 

Four races were sailed off 
the Seaside Park Yacht Club 
on Barnegat Bay on July 31st 
and August Ist and the other 
three events took place on 
Lake St. Louis, near Mon- 
treal, on August 21st and 
22nd. On Barnegat the Class 
E scows, 28 feet over all, 285 
square feet of sail area, and 
three-man crews, were the 
order of the day, while across 
the border they used Class B 
scows, 32 feet over all, 350 
square feet of sail area, and 
four-man crews. In each locale 
the four craft which were 
raced were picked as the most 
evenly matched of the home 
fleet. In the case of the Ameri- 
See §=8=6can skippers the entire four- 

wee «teen local helmsmen them- 
selves voted on the two pilots 
best qualified to represent the 

(Continued on page 92) 








The old canal with its mule paths winds through the valley above the Lehigh River 


Canaling 


An Exploration of the Old Canals of Eastern Pennsylvania 
By DR. WILLIS W. LASHER 


=P TRANGE asit may seem, the hospitable 
Pennsylvania Dutch who rightly boast 
of having been born and raised along 
the steep banks of the Lehigh, claim 
that a power boat never before had 
ventured up this winding river. 

< The idea of the trip originated in 
having watched from a train window antiquated mule- 
drawn canal boats trudging their way up and down the 
narrow water lanes. These barges, in reality, consist 
of two parts closely linked together, each half being 
about 24 feet in length, with an 8-foot beam and a 
draft of 4 feet. 

Innumerable bridges that cross the canal are exactly 
eight feet above the surface of the water. Should the 
reader care to make a similar trip, it will be seen from 
the foregoing the type of boat that must be used. Ours 
was a 36-foot cabin cruiser which the natives were wont 
to call a “‘yatch,” or even a “‘ship.’’ Our crew consisted 
of a surgeon as skipper, 
a lawyer as mate, an 
artist as chief engineer 
and an expert designer 
of dresses as stewardess. 
However, it is not to be 
adduced from this that 
any serious difficulties 
were encountered. 

The start was made 
from the Statue of Lib- 
erty, continuing to the 
southerly end of Staten 
Island, thence up the 
Raritan River to New 
Brunswick, through the 
Delaware and Raritan 
Canal to Bordentown, 
thence down the Dela- 
ware to Bristol. There 








“Berta,” a 36-foot cabin cruiser, was the first yacht the mountain 
natives had ever seen 


was nothing unusual about this part of the trip. The 
particular purpose of this article is to point out the 
singular beauties of the hitherto ‘‘unexplored”’ canals 
and rivers of eastern Pennsylvania. 

The city of Bristol is located on the west bank of the 
Delaware, about twenty miles above Philadelphia. In 
marked contrast to many other cities it has a most 
attractive waterfront. Beautiful ancestral homes and a 
considerable number of lodge halls with their spacious 
lawns and private docks completely line the bank 
throughout the entire length of the city. At the extreme 
southerly end of the town there stands a single, deserted 
and dilapidated warehouse which marks the unpreten- 
tious portal of the Lehigh Canal. As we entered this 
small inlet which was, as it were, a hole in the wall, we 
could not help wondering just what was in store for us. 
With considerable difficulty the canal authorities were 
located and, at last, the heavy wooden gates of the first 
lock creaked open on their rusty hinges. The walls of 
the narrow lock were 
made of rough stone, 
partly overgrown with 
grass or moss. The groan- 
ing gates were closed 
and the ancient lock 
began to fill with water. 
Thus, the good ship 
Berta began her climb 
which eventually carried 
her, for the first time in 
her life, one thousand 
feet above the level of 
the sea. 

The monotony of pass- 
ing up and down through 
more than a hundred 
locks was pleasantly in- 
terrupted by a study of 
the unusual characters 
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In the Lehigh Canal barges are 
still towed by mule power 


we encountered among the 
lock-tenders — one-armed and 
one-legged men, occasionally 
a woman and, far too rarely, 
a buxom young lass who 
moved with ease and grace 
the heavy, ancient water- 
gates. 

Beyond Bristol, the canal 
winds off through miles and 
miles of pleasing, open coun- 
try, with wheat fields, green 
pastures and picturesque 
clumps of woodlands. Here 
and there we gain a glimpse 
of the Delaware, far below; 
the shiny dome of New Jer- 
sey’s capitol and the impres- 
sive suburbs above the city 
of Trenton. It was not, how- 
ever, until we came within 
about ten miles of New Hope 
that the scenery became ac- 
tually gorgeous. Huge cliffs 
personified dignity. Aged, tall 
trees arched their boughs al- 
most completely across the 
water. Cold streams trickled 
down the mountain sides, wild 
birds fluttering in all direc- 
tions as we disturbed their peaceful 
paradise. Great masses of rhododen- 
drons and the delicate, pink-tinted 
mountain laurel drooped into the 
crystal-clear water. Now and then 
we came upon picturesque houses 
built of native gray stone, covered 
with green vines and surrounded with 
beautiful old-fashioned gardens. No 
doubt these were at one time “Inns” 
where rested the tired boatmen long 
before the days when the quiet of the 
valley was disturbed by the shrieking 
of locomotives or the Klaxons of 
motor cars. 

The little village of New Hope, 
I was told by the patriarchal lock- 
tender, was properly named in that 
it contained an unusual number of 
ectogenarians. Slightly above New 





High cliffs rise from the canal near the little 


village of New Hope 
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Hope we cruised through a glen occupied 
by internationally famed artists. Evi- 
dences of their ability were displayed 
by their outdoor statuary, the architec- 
ture of their homes and the unusual type 
of their landscape gardening. 

Thus, for miles and miles, we slowly 
drifted through scenery which, in the 
opinion of the author, far surpassed any 
of the parks he has been privileged to see, 
either at home or abroad. 

The last lock of the Delaware & Lehigh 
Canal, located in the city of Easton, opens 
directly above a power dam only a short 
distance above the edge of the falls. We 
shot out unexpectedly. The roar of the 
rapids below, the boijing whirlpool and 
the jagged rocks filled us all with a sense 
of disaster. I yelled to the stewardess to 
“grab a chair.” Instead, she saw fit to 
choose a bouquet of roses. However, our 
faithful little boat, unmindful of our fears, 
nosed her way upstream until we came 
to the first lock of the Lehigh. It was here 
that the mate, in an assuming and com- 
manding voice, inquired as to the number 
of locks to Mauch Chunk. The lock- 
tender answered back “forty-nine,” 
whereupon the mate sprawled himself 
across the deck and the language he used 
would have done credit to a rear admiral. 

The Lehigh River is interrupted in its 
course by a series of power dams convert- 
ing it into beautiful little lakes, some of 
which are several miles in length. There 
are, chowever, portions of the stream 
which are winding and treachérous, par- 
ticularly for a considerable distance 
above Allentown. Here, both banks be- 
come steep and the rocks tinted a dark 
red color from their iron composites. The 
water itself is unusually dark in that the 
river bottom is almost completely coated 
with fine particles of coal. Half. buried 
boulders poked up their heads to give 
timely warning. There were no houses for 
miles. The whole country took on a wild 
appearance. It was drawing toward night 
and the twilight peculiar to the mountain 





Lock Number 1 of the Lehigh Canal at Bristol. The ancient wooden gates are still operated 
by hand power just as they were when this waterway was new 
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country had settled in the valley. Here, 
the good ship Berta stuck her nose into a 
sandbar. Fortunately, the boat was under 
good speed. She rode over it and gently 
stepped down into deep water with the 
ease with which one would step over a 
low fence. Again we were stirred by the 
thoughts of uncertainty and at the same 
time thrilled with the sense of exploring 
“‘uncharted”’ waters. 

It was dark when we arrived at the 
Lehigh Watergap, which is, in my opin- 
ion, more beautiful than the more her- 
alded Delaware. The mountains are 
steeper and are covered with a strange 
blue haze. Apart from the main mass of 
Blue Mountain there stands a peculiarly 
shaped mass of rock, the base of which is 
narrower than the summit. Quite befit- 
tingly it has been called the Devil’s 
Pulpit. Two bridges span the gap, but 
from a distance these fine, silvery threads 
add to, rather than detract from the 
beauty of the picture. 

We anchored near the gap for the 
night. Crowds gathered along the banks 
to inspect the new arrivals. The following 
morning children brought bouquets and 
pails of wild strawberries. One mountain 
boy called “Speck” brought a catch of 
speckled beauties and one woman even 
sent pumpkin pies. Mountain people 
came from far and near. One elderly gen- 
tleman brought his wife and informed us 
that she had never before*seen a boat. He 
asked that she be permitted to go on 
board and it was very amusing to watch 
her trying the deck-boards before she 
actually decided to hazard the venture. 
For once in our lives, at least in a small 
degree, we sensed the feeling of what it 
must be like to become a sensation. 

In 1782 a German hunter discovered 
coal in one of the many mountain peaks 
which completely surround the valley 
wherein nestles Mauch Chunk. One 
should not hesitate at this town to desert 
the water for a ride on the famous Switch- 
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“Berta” passed through more than one 
hundred old locks 





The canal meanders deep into the Pennsylvania mountains reaching an altitude of 
1,000 feet above the sea 





Smith’s Lock, at Palmerton 


back, America’s oldest rail- 
road. We were drawn by cable 
to the peak of Mount Pisgah. 
From here we coasted down 
the mountainside to the foot 
of Mount Jefferson where 
again we were drawn 1680 feet 
above the level of the sea, to 
the summit of this mountain. 
From the village of Summit, 
again a properly named place, 
we coasted down the moun- 
tainside through dense, cool, 
pine forests, a distance of 
about eight miles to the village 
of Mauch Chunk. 

In describing a boat trip, 
one would hardly be expected 
to be taken more than seven 
hundred feet below the surface 
of the earth. However, we 
would not omit the courtesies 
on the part of the Old Com- 
pany’s Lehigh and their will- 
ingness to escort visitors 
through their mine at Coal- 
dale. Even in the depths of a 
mine one does not get away 
from the water. It is claimed 
that for every ton of coal 
removed, six tons of water have to be 
pumped from the mine-shafts. 

Our faithful little 60-40 Gray con- 
sumed 75 gallons of gasoline and five 
gallons of oil. The toll charges on the part 
of the Delaware and Lehigh Canal were 
$11.50 for the round trip. Sixteen days of 
beautiful weather, many miles of un- 
surpassable scenery, hospitable, kindly 
people, and you have our trip. 

Only this year Governor Pinchot, with 
his great love for nature, saw fit to veto a 
bill to do away with these ancient water- 
lanes. After all, there are far too few his- 
toric landmarks. Only here and there 
throughout the East one finds small rem- 
nants of once flourishing and prosperous 
canals. 

The writer, for one, is indeed grateful to 
have had the opportunity of navigating 
through the eastern Alleghenies. 








this year’s regatta of the Inland Lake Yachting 

Association was held on Lake Winnebago from 
August 17th to 21st, the Oshkosh Yacht. Club playing 
host to the member clubs represented. The beautiful 
harbor at Oshkosh was filled with no less than forty- 
eight racing yachts, and the club provided two outboard 
speedsters to tow the boats out of the crowded enclosure 
to the starting line, to relieve the congestion caused by 
the large fleet. 

For the last few years, four different yachts, skippered 
by Allen Hill and Charles H. Bell, both of Minnetonka, 
have won the I. L. Y. A. Championships in Class A, 
but this year proved an upset, with last year’s winner, 
Mr. Bell’s Sally Too, in seventh place, while illness 
prevented Allen Hill from participating. Also, John 


D itive boats and sailors from four states, 


“Big Foot,” winner in Class A 


Scow Championships on Lake Winnebago 
By JACK A. WARING, JR. 


“Fugitive,” “Cutty Sark” and “Flying Dutchman” on the leg in front of the Oshkosh 


Buckstaff, of Oshkosh, who is usually counted on to 
finish “in the money” failed to come through. His 
Silver Heels, a new boat, suffered a number of casualties, 
including the breaking of her main boom, which effectu- 
ually put her out of the running this year. First honors 
this year on Winnebago in Class A went to Big Foot, 
sailed by A. F. Gartz, Jr., of Lake Geneva. This is 
Skipper Gartz’ first sailing in any association regatta, 
and by his taking two out of the three “‘A”’ races sailed 
he staggered home with four big cups. These were the 
I. L. Y. A. Annual Championship, the Commodore 
Davis Cup, the O. L. Schmidt Cup and the Valentine 
Northwest Challenge Cup. Second position went to 
Blue Devil, Thomas E. Irvine, from White Bear. 

The Class E Championship also shifted its locale, and 

(Continued on page 98) 
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“Tusitala,” last full rigged ship in active service under the American flag. She was built by Robert 
Steele on the Clyde 47 years ago 


Across the Pacific to Honolulu 


Part |-A 76-Day Passage in the Last Active American Full Rigged Ship 
By ROLAND BARKER 


water survivor of a peerless fleet of square 
riggers— T'usitala. On the first day of June, 1929, 
this vessel was lying, ready for sea, at one of the Lacka- 
wanna piers in Hoboken. The eaptain, face bronzed and 
weather beaten by over forty odd years sailing on all 
the seven seas, paced the poop with the springy step 
of a man half his years. He barked out quick incisive 
orders which would have sounded like strange jargon to 
the modern steamship man. 
With the tug alongside and the pilot already aboard, 
a feeling of anticipation pervaded the air. The crew, 
composed mostly of American boys barely out of their 
teens, stepped in lively fashion as the order, ‘‘stand by 
to single up”’ was given. To be sure, these fellows hadn’t 
yet learned any chanties. Most of them didn’t know the 
difference between a buntline and a bullwanger; but, 
after all, who does nowadays? They were green, as 
inexperienced a bunch as ever shipped aboard a wind- 
jammer, Of course, there were three or four seasoned 
salts among the crew; the sailmaker, carpenter, and the 
bo’sun had been steeped in the salt brine of the sea for 
years. They looked with contempt and something akin 
to amusement on their more modern shipmates. 
Nevertheless, the youngsters were intensely eager, 
for they were embarking on the adventure of their lives. 
They had grasped an opportunity which would never 
again come their way, for the gallant Tusitala is getting 
old. For 47 years, since being launched from the ways of 
Robert Steele, on the banks of the Clyde, she has fought 
her way to the far corners of the globe. Captain James 
Platt Barker is proud of the old ship; more so, perhaps, 
because she is the very last of them. The clipper ship era 


| | NDER the American flag there is but one deep- 


has passed ; the battered hulks of what were once stately 
ships groan sadly at anchor in the unfrequented by- 
waters of the world; but the T'usitala still proudly carries 
the flag across the seas. 

Once again New York harbor traffic thrilled to the 
sight of the Tusitala sailing under a cloud of white 
canvas towards the open sea. The tops’ls were sheeted 
home, the fore and afters run up, and the t’gan’s'Is set. 
Passengers on ferry boats forgot their worldly worries 
for a few moments to cheer enthusiastically, tug boats 
tooted hysterically in appreciation of the sight, and 
great ocean greyhounds lying off Stapleton dipped their 
ensigns or blew hoarse blasts in reverent salute. 

Off Ambrose Lightvessel the yards were backed and 
the pilot dropped. The captain went to the break of the 
poop and boomed: ‘‘Square the cro’jik yard!” Blocks 
squeaked and groaned, the men, with the smell of salt 
water in their nostrils, opened the petcocks of their 
pent up emotions and sang out lustily as they manned 
the braces. The yards were squared in, the sails filled to 
the freshening breeze, and the Tusitala, rising and fall- 
ing gracefully to the increasing swell, slowly gathered 
headway. 

“Steer sou’sou’east!” the captain snapped out. 
‘“‘Sou’sou’east, sir,’’ echoed the man at the wheel, and 
the voyage had commenced, The watches were picked, 
the men settled down to their various duties; soon the 
Tusitala was hull down on the horizon, outward bound 
for Honolulu. 

Twenty-eight days later she showed up off Isla Grande, 
and that same day passed between the breakwaters of 
Colon. She was transited through the canal in her turn, 
and several hours later emerged on the Pacific side. 
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Once again the tow line was dropped, and the Tusitala 
left to her own devices — a little world of 24 souls, 
alone on the mighty Pacific. 

The world went round as usual; the sordid steamers of 
modern commerce continued to fly the Blue Peter or the 
Homeward Bound pennant, but none of these vessels 
even so much as approached within hundreds of miles 
of the unbeaten track over which the Tusitala was 
fighting her way — forgotten was the “ Teller-of-Tales.”’ 
Then, one day, a few lines in the New York papers: 
‘Windjammer makes 
Honolulu from New 
York in 100 Days.” 
She had arrived at 
last. Her sides were 
red with rust and 
great patches of bar- 
nacles clung tena- 
ciously to her under 
body. But her white 
decks gleamed in the 
Hawaiian sunlight 
and the brass work 
shone dazzlingly. Her 
masts and yards had 
been newly painted, 
and the rigging tarred 
down. 

Anyone who had 
seen that crew the day 
the T'usitala left New 
York, and who had 
been privileged to see 
them again in Hono- 
lulu 100 days later, 
would have wondered at these husky, shaven-headed, 
bearded brutes. Could this crew be one and the same? 

Sudden squalls, violent gales, tremendous seas, flat 
calms lasting for days on end, incessant rain, shifting 
winds and tragedy, had harrassed the J'usitala from the 
day she left Panama until the lofty mountains of Molo- 
kai were raised ahead. Captain Barker’s personal log 
reads like a story by Jack London. In reading extracts 
from this chronicle, one thrills with the realization that 
such experiences can befall men, even in this materialis- 
tic age. The following extracts from Captain Barker’s 
1929 journal are vividly descriptive of the voyage from 
Panama to Honolulu, particularly of the long, trying 
periods of calms and squalls. 
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SHIP ‘‘TUSITALA”’ 
Panama to Honolulu 
JOURNAL BY JAMES P. BARKER, MASTER 


June 26th. At 6:10 p.m., feeling a very gentle breeze 
pulsing from the S x W., hove short, sheeted home the 
t’gan’s’ls, the tops’ls having been set since 6 a.m.; broke 
out the anchor and by 6:35 was under way and standing 
very slowly to the SE, making about 1 knot. 

Throughout the night the wind was baffling, and not 
a mile of ground to the south’ard was made. Being with- 
out steerageway at 4 a.m. I made ready to come to 
anchor, as I find the ship being swept towards Tabogulla 
Island. Having called the crew to stations, and with 
mate, carpenter, and bo’sun standing by the anchor, was 
about to give the order “‘let go,”’ when a little fluttering 
was felt from the ENE. Trimming the yards, found 
enough air to half fill her sails. Got her on course when 
she commenced to creep very slowly to the south’ard. 
Passed word along to the mate ‘‘that would do standing 
by the anchor,” and to relieve the wheel and lookout. 
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Filling her decks as she rolls, rail under, in a heavy sea 
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The little breeze lasted but a few minutes, being 
killed by a heavy downpour of rain. From 5 to 7 a.m. 
there was a flat calm followed by a very light air from 
the NNE, to which the yards were hurriedly squared, 
when the ship started to move and slowly gathered 
steerageway. I hope this breeze will last long enough to 
enable the ship to pass Bona Island, when the current 
can be expected to sweep more southerly. 

No luck with the little breeze, for it fell away leaving a 
rippling of the seas by cross currents. Not a sign of a 
breeze around the 
circle of the horizon, 
and the Tusitala lay 
without steerageway 
for the remainder of 
|. the day practically 
stewing in her own 
juice, for the sun’s 
heat was terrific. 

June 27th. It is 
quite evident that 
when the sun is about 
at its greatest north- 
ern declination there 
is an absence of wind 
from any quarter in 
this Bay of Panama, 
and getting into it or 
sailing out of it is a 
matter of time and 
calls for much patient 
philosophy. Day’s 
run 42 miles. 

June 29th. Like the 
soft easy breathing of 
a child in sleep, a very light NW breeze partly filled the 
sails and wafted us tothe SSW at a rate of about 2 knots 
until 9 p.m. when it gave a last dying gasp and left the 
Tusitala without steerageway. Clouds massing thick and 
black all around the horizon, which is now and again 
illuminated by vivid lightning flashes, point to a breeze 
ere long, or else I’m much mistaken. 

To hope for and enjoy the boon of a slashing fair wind 
that would urge us far enough to the SSW, and into the 
SE trade winds and equatorial stream is too much good 
fortune and not likely to happen to us. Experience 
gleaned from other voyages tells me of the bewildering 
doldrums to be worked through before favoring winds 
can reasonably be expected. Many times after watches 
of endless brace hauling, the weary, tired watches will 
be glad to go below to fall into their bunks “all stand- 
ing,’ and forget, in well earned sleep during an all too 
brief four hours below, about the doldrums and what 
they mean in the matter of unrelenting hard work, wet 
skins and discomfort. 

“‘Clews of the cro’jik and mains’] up — Haul round 
the cro’jik yards — Main yards round — Haul away 
there! Belay all! Let go fore tack and sheet — Haul 
away that fore brace — Belay fore! Haul away tops’! 
braces, both together now. Say, you, behind there on 
that lower tops’! brace, stop sky gazing, haul away on 
that brace and put your weight on it! Belay tops’! brace 
— Haul away fore brace!’”’ And again and again, until 
the yards are hauled around and braced hard on the 
backstays. Then “‘ Head sheets over — Main and mizzen 
topmast stays’ls over — Down fore, main and cro’jik 
taeks — Sheets aft and haul taut the weather fore and 
main braces.”’ This work on an average of ten times a 
watch. No wonder I tell my men, when shipping, of the 
need for fortitude, cheery willingness, and boundless 
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enthusiasm, for it is the latter quality that is necessary 
to carry everybody over weeks of unrelenting grind. 

July 1st. Time on passage is already swelling and the 
progress made is very meager indeed. We need a boost- 
ing fair wind now to make up for time lost. The mate, 
who has never been hereabouts before, is beginning to 
realize what doldrums mean, his previous experience of 
them having been child’s play, and mostly confined to 
the space between the trade winds in the Atlantic. 
Naturally the doldrums of that region bear little or no 
relationship to the bewildering light airs of the Pacific 
hereabouts. He is sixty years old this month, and of 
course no longer a youth. He has had some difficulty, 
during the inky blackness of the nights of late, to get 
about the decks without doing himself injury. I’ve 
heard him swear so often I’m pretty sure he has stum- 
bled against everything that stands above the deck on 
both sides of the ship — from poop to t’gallant foc’sl. 

July 2nd. This day begins, wears along and ends with 
light airs, gentle variables, heavy rains, thunder, light- 
ning, and much brace hauling and trimming of yards; 
but not a threat of wind from anywhere round the 
horizon to balance the hard work and ceaseless watching 
to take advantage of everything and anything that 
might prove a little slant. That almost childlike reliance 
in the judgment of the “Old Man,” in his conduct of 
the ship’s daily af- 
fairs in all kinds of 
weather, fair and 
foul, which was so 
much in evidence in 
most of the sailing 
ships I have known 
is still in ponderable 
evidence aboard the 
Tusitala. One finds 
it hard to realize by 
noting conditions on 
board that the seas 
are not dotted by 
other similar craft — 
instead of which this 
ts the last of her kind 
in America. 

To have sailed in 
the last of the Ameri- 
can deep water ships 
is something, indeed, 
to be proud of — an 
honor to be talked of 
by every right think- 
ing man and boy for 
many years to come. 

Raised Malpelo Is- 
land, bearing S 39° W 
distant 40 miles. The 
sighting of this island 
compels me to won- 
der how long it will 
be within range, for 
hereabouts the light 
variables are very fickle, while the currents are, in the 
main, contrary. The sea is oily without a whitecap to be 
seen on its surface so that the vessel appears to be slug- 
gishly moving as though through molasses. 

Lat. 5:01 N, Long. 80:57 W, 160 miles SSW from Cape 
Mala — Distance made good 55 miles. 

July 5th. This day utterly filled from beginning to end 
with baffling light airs and calms. During heavy rains 
the ship has been tended ceaselessly, yards braced round 
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“Tusitala,” outward bound. She makes an annual voyage from New York 
to Honolulu by way of the Panama Canal 
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to fleeting changes, and several times to breezes which 
would insist on following her round as she was being 
wore round. She has lost ground, for the bearings of 
Malpelo Island alter the wrong way. The sea has been 
confused and boiling, with cross currents. More than 
once the ship has been swung around through an arc of 
more than 90 degrees. The currents obstinately persist 
in butting us, and are a source of much anxiety. I can’t 
understand why the Hydrographic Pilot Charts are so 
glaringly in error in regard to currents hereabouts. 
Those currents experienced are diametrically opposite 
to those depicted on charts for June and July. 

July 11th. Adverse winds, light and gentle, and rip- 
pling easterly currents set the vessel back until she had 
lost over thirty miles of the hard won ground made on 
the previous day and part of the day before. 

A sad accident befell us this day. An A.B., who had 
finished furling the mizzen royal and was descending by 
way of the royal stay, lost his hold and fell heavily to 
the deck from a height of more than seventy feet. He 
was carried into the wireless shack where I could attend 
him. It was quite evident to me that his injuries were 
fatal. He lingered on until exactly 2 bells. 

Mustered all hands on the quarter deck, and informed 
them of the death of their shipmate, and my intention 
to arrange for burial at 4 p.m. prompt. Urging them to 
work industriously as 
before, they were dis- 
missed — the watch 
on deck to hauling 
the yards round, the 
watch below to their 
quarters. One could 
not help but observe 
the apparent lassi- 
tude of every one of 
them, for they’re all 
young and easily in- 
fluenced, and I’ve lit- 
tle doubt but that 
they were sadly 
depressed. 

Returning to the 
poop I commenced to 
bark out orders as 
usual, and for the 
purpose of lifting the 
men out of their 
gloom I told ’em to 
step lively and make 
a noise when pulling 
on the braces. The re- 
sponse was immedi- 
ately noticeable, and 
not until 4 p.m. was 
there any evidence of 
gloom — and that 
only when the ship’s 
company mustered 
aft on the poop, when 
they heard the read- 
ing of the burial service and saw the shrouded corpse 
committed to the deep. 

July 12th. Calms, contrary light head winds, and 
current setting E at over two knots have all combined 
to make the Tusitala lose ground to the tune of over fifty 
miles, in spite of the fact that for four hours she sailed 
S 80° W and made 19 miles by log. We have been set 
backwards over 50 miles of longitude. Current rips have 
been much in evidence and have kept the sea boiling 
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annoyingly, and without any wind to speak of, the ship 
barely seems to have moved. Most of the time the over- 
falls made one think of soundings, and as we are not any 
great distance from a dangerous reef, the position of 
which is marked on the chart ‘‘doubtful,” a vigilant 
lookout was maintained. 

July 13th. By dead reckoning, the T'usztala is esti- 
mated to have made some little distance this twenty- 
four hours, though I suspect that when I get a position 
by observation I will find her to have made decidedly 
less, as the opposing current is adamant in its determi- 
nation to impede us to its full limit; without winds to 
work the ship it can be fully understood why her prog- 
ress is nothing but a creep, creep, creep. Currents run- 
ning into veritable overfalls have made the sea in our 
vicinity a swirling maelstrom. Some of the rips have 
been powerful enough to swing the ship seyeral points. 
Of the man at the wheel I would demand what he was 
trying to do with the ship, as watching the compass and 
the ship’s head I saw her swing high up into, or away 
from the wind. ‘‘I don’t know what’s the matter with 
her, sir. She comes up against the helm, or she falls off 
against the helm, and she won’t steer.”’ This despite the 
fact that at times she was making five knots. 

Not once since sailing from Panama 17 days ago have 
we had enough wind to put a decent strain on the tacks 
and sheets, and never has the speed approached seven 
knots. Excepting in overfalls, which have been very 
much in evidence, there hasn’t been a white-capped sea 
to cheer us this side of the Isthmus. I seem to recall 
once hearing of a vessel that consumed 167 days on the 
passage we are on; but my memory of this fails me and 
might be purely imagination for I can’t fix on where or 
when I heard it. 

July 17th. Gentle and sometimes moderate SW winds, 
rough, confused heaping sea, powerful current rips, 
frequent heavy showers. This is the first day since sailing 
from Panama that the vessel has logged over 100 miles, 
and she has struggled valiantly to accomplish that much, 
for the tumbling, bewildering sea with no heft to the 
wind to urge the vessel along, has hampered her to the 
limit. So far as I can see there are no signs of improve- 
ment and we’re not half way through the woods yet. 
I’m commencing to fear a long passage. 

July 20th. The sun rises to light up a sea undisturbed 
by even as much as a ruffling catspaw while it heaves and 





A crew of boys man “Tusitala” and sign on for the sake of the experience that can be gained only in sail 
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’scends all the way from horizon to horizon, and we in 
the middle heaving and rolling, without let up or any 
headway. 

Clouds are scanned intently for signs of wind, a patch 
is thought to move. Yes! there’s a slight discoloration 
on the water, it’s wind sure enough. Walk to the binocu- 
lar box, pick up the glasses, focus them, and watch far 
off catspaws gambolling here and there — but none with 
enough energy to reach us. Turn away and while looking 
instinctively all around the horizon, discern a long 
straight dark blue patch of water that seems to advance 
— it’s a little breeze. It slowly makes towards and 
reaches us, very faintly, but it’s something, anyway, 
and worth boarding the tacks and hauling aft sheets to. 
It makes a little, the ship commences to stir and shake 
herself and in a few minutes is slowly and sluggishly 
creeping through the water, not nearly so slickly as she 
did a month ago. By this time her underbody is covered 
with a mass of clam neck barnacles all being carried 
along free of charge but, filled with ingratitude, stop us 
as much as their united efforts permit. So far, this day 
has been without much doing; but there’s still a few 
hours left before noon, and this little breeze might make. 
It does so but from the WS W— as much a head wind as it 
can be. No choice on either tack. Well, it might change. 
On the starboard tack she heads up to N 50° W true, 
and makes over 5 knots. Fine, and so she continues to 
noon when she is found by observations to be in: Lat. 
6:10., Long. 91:13., 680 miles WxS from Cape Mala. 
Distance made good 43 miles. 

July 23rd. Again a day filled with doldrums, rains, 
thunder, lightning and a jumble of a sea. Sights show a 
current to have been against us to the tune of over 44 
miles, for by log she’s done that much. Yet the longitude 
is same as that of yesterday, a very disappointing 24 
hours. I have to mention a matter that for nearly a week 
now has caused me some concern, which is that the 
carpenter has reported from time to time soundings of 
12 inches in the pump well. Have turned the pumps over 
at intervals of two days and pumped the water down 
to 31% inches, the sucking point. Then, allowing every- 
thing to stand for 48 hours, the soundings would again 
register 12 inches. As yet this has not been exceeded, so 
I am at a loss to understand what can be the cause of the 
water in the well but suspect that a leak has developed. 

(To be concluded ) 
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Cruise 


“Sachem” and “Andiamo” Win Majority 
of the Squadron Runs 


By WILLIAM H. TAYLOR 


=—|RIFTING around through calms, fog 
| and rain, a fleet that fluctuated from 
| forty-eight to about thirty racing 
craft, and the attendant power boats, 
took part in this year’s New York Yacht 
Club cruise from Newport to Marble- 
head and back. They managed to have 
a pretty good cruise without much support from the 
weather, and the outstanding winners of the trip were 
Walter K. Shaw’s old fifty-footer Andiamo and Rowe 
B. Metealf’s schooner Sachem which, between them, 
captured five of the eight available squadron-run 
trophies. 

The bad weather started even before the cruise, so 
the yachtsmen were used to it. A part of the fleet came 
up to Newport from New York via the three-day cruise 
held by the Indian Harbor Yacht Club. Twenty-nine 
racing craft started from Greenwich August 11th on a 
50-mile beat to windward in the rain to Duck Island 
Roads, and some of them never did get even as far as 
Duck Island. Next morning a hard blow and downpour 
caused Commodore Mallory to call off the scheduled 
run to Block Island and send the fleet, when it cleared 
later, on the shorter run up the shore to Stonington. 
Next day they proceeded, with calms and rains, to 
Newport. The new cruising yacht division, racing under 
a special rule, made up nearly half the fleet, and in this 
division George Ratsey’s schooner Zaida took the Rowe 
B. Metcalf trophy for the best total corrected time for 
the three runs. Among the class racing boats the winner 
of the William H. Todd Trophy, awarded on the same 
basis, was Mr. Metcalf’s schooner Sachem. 

Meanwhile the Class J and M and some other large 
craft had been racing off Newport in equally vile 
weather, which had necessitated a postponement of the 
Herreshoff Cup race to the day of the rendezvous. 

So when Commodore Winthrop W. Aldrich’s flagship 
Wayfarer loosed the cannon shot that officially started 
the New York Yacht Club cruise in Newport on the 
afternoon of the 13th, all hands were pretty well inured 
to whatever might come in the way of weather, which 
was just as well. 

The first run, on the 14th, was the customary hop 
from Newport to Vineyard Haven, and it started out 
with little wind, occasional showers and some fog, 
though it cleared in the afternoon to give the fleet a 
fine run up through Vineyard Sound to the finish off 
West Chop. The largest racing fleet of the cruise, 48 
sail, took part. The Vice-Commodore’s Cups for sloops 
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“Weetamoe,” now owned by Frederick H. Prince, won the King’s 
Cup by the narrow margin of only a single second from Com- 
modore Aldrich’s Class M cutter “Valiant” 


and schooners went to the biggest boats in their respec- 
tive divisions, F. H. Prince’s Weetamoe, with Dick 
Boardman at her helm, taking the trophy for single- 
stickers, and Horatio Hathaway’s Wildfire that for 
schooners. Andiamo started her winning streak by tak- 
ing the Class M race and F. T. Bedford’s Shawara won 
in the Forty-Foot Class, which was racing for the 
Hayes Cup that day. 

Next morning, very early but by no means bright, 
the fleet turned out to squint through thick fog in the 
hope of spying some kind of signals on an invisible 
flagship. It finally lightened up, and around nine 
o’clock they got out off East Chop and started the race 
around the Cape for Provincetown. To start things out 
right, the wind was very light and the racing ebb tide 
carried Vanitie into the mark buoy and slammed 
Typhoon into the committee tug at the start, while some 
of the boats that didn’t have motors to hold them up 
against the tide until their warning guns went were 
swept off to the eastward and never did_.start officially. 

The wind was almost dead aft — what there was of it 
—for the run down Nantucket Sound and over the 
shoals, which was a lucky thing, for it allowed them to 
sail steamboat courses through the intricacies of the 
channel after the fog shut down again, as it did soon 
after the last of the fleet had passed Cross Rip. Two 
schooners, Michabo and Joan II, got aground before 
they cleared the shoals, while Typhoon, to add to her 
misfortunes, piled up on the beach near Wood End late 
that night and stayed there until next afternoon’s 
high water. 
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Class M sloops towing through the 
Cape Cod Canal in the rain on the way 
to Buzzards Bay 


The old “Forties” (right) were out in 
full force and put on a good show on 


the cruise 


Below, “Andiamo” (to windward), 

with her high-cut Genoa jib, proved 

the sensation of the cruise, and did 

not give the duralumin-masted “M’s” 
much of a chance to win 


Rosenfeld 


It was a run long to be remembered, and many a 
skipper swore he’d rather have rounded the Cape in a 
gale of wind than in the light, shifting airs and inter- 
mittent pea soup fog that prevailed throughout the day 
and night. Once clear of the shoals some of the fleet 
played the Cape shore, trusting to the rumble of the surf 
to warn them off the beach if their dead reckoning 
went bad. Others, hunting the breaks, went well off- 
shore and spent the night playing hide and seek with a 
whole armada of steamers that roared past, invisible in 
the fog, so close that you could hear voices clearly yet 
never see a light. 

Take it by and large, it was a lovely trip. Weetamoe, 
the first to finish, didn’t get to Provincetown until 
nearly midnight and it was after nine o’clock next 
morning before the last of the stragglers dropped anchor 
inside Wood End. 

_ Some of the smaller craft showed up well in the racing. 
Van 8S. Merle-Smith’s little Eight-Metre Thisbe, showed 
the way to the whole fleet as far as Stone Horse, and 
beyond. Then the forty-footers, with their topsails 
fanning them along nicely, began to shine. The Com- 
modore’s Cup for sloops went to a forty-footer for the 
first time in several years. It was won by Holland Duell’s 
Rowdy which finished just before midnight, along with 
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the J and M boats. Sachem, slipping past the committee 
boat off Shank Painter Bar about 1:15, Sunday morning, 
cinched the schooner prize. 

Next day, fortunately, was a fine, sunny Sunday, and 
most of the day the anchored fleet was a mass of flutter- 
ing canvas, as light and working sails, soaked through 
with fog and rain the night previous, were dried out while 
weary sailors loafed in their bunks or deck chairs and 
caught up on a lot of sleep they’d missed the night 
before. 

A fine nor’ wester blew through the night and all hands 
awoke to the prospect of a fine day’s sailing, though 
their next port, Marblehead, was dead to windward. 
But hardly had the last class cleared Race Point before 
the breeze flopped out and left them feebly reaching 
for air that wouldn’t settle down. Some thought they 
were still on the wind while others had spinnakers set, 
but at last a little southerly air came along and by mid- 
night they’d all reached the finish at Halfway Rock. 

This was Andiamo’s big day. The old fifty-footer can 
drift, and on that day she did it to perfection. Holding 
well offshore, where she had some kind of a breeze all 
the time, she dropped the whole fleet, Class J boats and 
all, over her horizon astern and breezed over the finish 
line all by herself a good hour before the next boat got 
there. The next boat was another M, Floyd Carlisle’s 
(Continued on page 100) 














































Running Rigging for Yachts 


+ 


Use Only the Best Quality, for Cheap 
Rope is a Nuisance 


Yee ee 
By CHARLES G. DAVIS 
ey Ae 





N HANDLING a sailing yacht, the 
amateur is certain to become intimately 
acquainted with her running rigging. A 

| knowledge of it is brought home to him 
| early in his career afloat, for one ex- 

: 2; perience with a snarled main sheet is 
moans ysually enough to bring about an in- 
vestigation of the subject. Rope soon ceases to be just 
plain rope; he learns about the different kinds and finds 
that his older and more skilled brothers in the craft have 
all had experiences similar to his own. He notices that 
the running rigging of their boats is different from that 
of his. Their main sheets are of bolt rope, four-strand 
manila with long clean fibers, that is smoother and softer 
to the hand than the hard laid three-strand stuff which 
he uses. There are no stiff, uneven fibers which stick out 
like hairs on a caterpillar and raise blisters on his hands. 
Or they may use a very dark, soft, pliable Italian hemp 
or a white, soft laid cotton rope for sheets. Their 
halliards, too, show a better quality than is used on his 
boat. Our rope manufacturers make a superior grade of 
cordage for yacht use, so don’t buy cheap clothes line 
for rigging your boat. 

In the days of the sandbaggers we used to treat the 
rope we then got to a stretching process before we used 
it on the boat. We would pull it as tight as we could, 
winding it around trees or clothes posts, or whatever 
was handy, and leave it out all night for the dew to soak 
in and tighten it up. Next day it would dry out and be a 
couple of fathoms longer, with some of the coil spring 
quality pulled out of it. Another cure for new rope was 
to pay it out astern and tow it for a while, letting it 
untwist itself a bit. But we don’t have to do that with 
the good stuff of today. 

In reeving running rigging, avoid, as far as possible, 
having spliced ends aloft. It is much easier to make 
repairs or replacements if the blocks to which the ends 
are secured may be brought down on deck. To be sure, 
this cannot always be done, but anyone who has had to 
shin up the mast of a small boat and try to make fast the 
end of a parted halliard, or reeve a rope through the 
blocks at the masthead, will appreciate the advantages 
of having the end on deck. And then there is always the 
chance of chafe. Consider a yacht that takes part in a 
long-distance ocean race, to Bermuda, or Cape May, or 
across the Atlantic. The constant strain on throat 
halliards, taking the wear and chafe over the sheaves of 
the blocks at the same points for from one to three weeks 
of day and night sailing, is apt to weaken the rope. Now 
if this same halliard is rove, as many of them are, with 
the hauling end to port and a jig to starboard, the points 
of wear may be shifted every now and then by slacking 
away a little on the hauling part and pulling the rope 
through the blocks by setting up on the jig. In the old 
deep-water ships, which were under sail for months at a 











In the sandbagging days, when wire rope was practically unknown 
to yachts 


stretch, this shifting the nip as well as keeping a careful 
watch on all the wearing parts of a ship’s rigging, was 
part of the mate’s or boatswain’s duties. 

This matter of chafe was a serious problem in rigging 
the cup defenders, with their huge marconi mainsails 
hanging on a single bight of wire. Shamrock’s halliard 
did part, as you know. At least one of the American 
boats had her main halliards fitted so that by shifting 
a bolt which held the end up on the masthead the point 
of wear could be moved. 

Flexible steel wire rope has today almost entirely dis- 
placed manila for running rigging. It is so much smaller 
and stronger, and has so little stretch, that these ad- 
vantages have won it a permanent place on racing 
yachts. With the demands of the aeroplane manufac- 
turers for small and still smaller sizes, it may now be 
obtained in diameters suitable for the smallest racing 
classes. Its use has brought boats as small as those of 
the Star Class to a high state of efficiency. Sails once 
hoisted with wire halliards stay up; they do not keep 
sagging down, requiring constant jigging up to keep 
them properly set — at least, not as much as with manila. 
Yet even wire rope stretches some, and to take up the 
slack small bronze winches are installed all over the 
modern yacht and swigging up is done with these 
winches. The cup defender Enterprise not only had 
winches for halliards, sheets and backstays, but below 
decks she carried great drums on which to wind the slack 
wire rope. Without these reels it would have twisted and 
kinked into all manner of unmanageable snarls. 

Jigging up is unnecessary on a small boat if she is 
properly rigged. Have only enough wire in main and jib 
halliards for the hauling and to reach to within a couple 
of feet from the deck when the sail is set. Splice a 
thimble in the lower end of the halliard and hook this 
thimble over a stout bronze hook fastened on the mast. 
The sail will then stay up where it belongs. A light 
manila tail rope, spliced around the wire rope halliard 
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Main sheet lead and jig 


just above the thimble, is all that is needed for hoisting 
and lowering. To make the luff stand as it should, 
tighten down on the tack. The average boat has the 
tack of her mainsail shackled to the gooseneck and that 
of the jib shackled to the bowsprit. To tighten the luff 
you have to hoist against the weight of the sail and the 
friction of numerous hanks or slides. If the sail be left 
free at the tack, it can readily be hoisted as high as 


desired and then as easily tacked down. 


A single rope of flexible wire, shackled to the tack of 
the jib and rove through a block or sheave on the bow- 
sprit end or the bow, and fitted with a single whip 


purchase, will be found powerful enough to 
pull the luff of a small yacht’s jib, always 
difficult to keep taut when going to wind- 
ward, as straight as a ruler. When the 
large reaching jib, made of lighter cloth, is 
set, such a rig as this will tighten the luff 
when no amount of swigging on the halliard 
will do it. 

Do not use the ordinary snap hook with 
the idea that you can change jibs more 
quickly. Too many of them have let go to 
warrant putting much trust in them. Use 
the bronze ones with a slip bolt held in 
place by a small spring. This type is built 
something like a shackle and the stress is 
carried equally on both arms. 

On most small modern racers the main 
halliard is led below through a tube or 
fairleader in the deck and set up on a winch. 
If the boat has an open cuddy or a cockpit, 
the jib may be similarly rigged. But the jib 
is set and taken in so much more often than 
the mainsail that it is well to keep its 
halliard above deck. 

Where the jib halliard is not rigged with 
thimble and hook as described above, it is 
generally a combination of wire and manila 
spliced together, the strands of the manila 
being scraped and tapered and served with 
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twine at the ends of the splice so that it will render easily 
through the same block as the wire. The wire is just long 
enough to reach the cleat or belaying pin or winch, the 
manila hauling part being used for hoisting and lower- 
ing. The sheaves of the blocks used with this rig gen- 
erally have a double score (groove) to fit both wire and 
manila. If the wire halliard be not held to its round 
shape by having a score of the correct diarneter into 
which it fits, it will flatten as it lies on the sheave and 
lose part of its strength, being liable to part just when 
you can least afford to have it. 
Use blocks with their sheaves thick enough so that 
the ropes will render through them when wet and 
swollen. Blocks that are too small, with the swallow 
too narrow to permit the ropes to run freely, are a 
curse on any boat, and particularly on a racer. If you 
have ever tried to overhaul a multiple part main sheet 
on a calm day you will appreciate this. The skipper 
gets provoked and cranky when all the air that is 
stirring — and that’s next to nothing on a flat day — 
is shaken out of the sails as the rope sticks in the 
blocks and jars when it does move a few inches. 

The tapered main sheet, now not uncommon on the 
larger yachts, may be old, but the first time I ever 
saw it was when Charlie Barr used it. With the old- 
fashioned rig, with one end of the sheet spliced to the 
becket on the traveler block, this scheme could not 
be used; it needs a double-ended sheet, each side 
having an end going forward from a quarter lead 
block. With such a sheet we used to fit out small 
racers with a substitute for a tapered sheet by splicing 

a light cotton line to one end. By hauling 
the heavy sheet all the way through the 
blocks we had in its place only a light cord 
which would let the main boom go away 
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off without any trouble when before the 
wind. Such a light sheet was ideal when 
trying to make a boat sneak along in a 
calm when there were frequent jibes to be 








made. If a sudden strong wind should 
(Continued on page 90) 
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From a wood cut by Charles E. Pont 


About Those Motor Boats 


By GEORGE W. SUTTON, JR. 


some detail the more or less chaotic condition that 
at present surrounds international motor boat 
racing which, in spite of everything, still produces some 
good races. You may remember that we expounded a 
few of the conflicting ideas, practices, rules, regulations 
and differences that must be met when anybody says 
‘“Let’s have an international race.”’ The chief point of 
contention is that no American motor boat speed 
records made over our statute mile courses are recog- 
nized anywhere but in the United States, and no Euro- 
pean outboard records, made with lighter hulls than we 
allow, and with European engines of greater size than 
our class limitations, are recognized in this country. 
Here, then, are some of the opinions of Mr. L. V. 
Head, of the Yachting World and Motor Boating Journal, 
one of the most important British marine publications 
and an authority on the European aspects of the 
international racing situation: 


|: THE September issue of YacuT1n@, I discussed in 


I noticed in your note that you took me to task for stating 
that the American Power Boat Association was not the govern- 
ing body in the United States, which, from our point of view is 
perfectly true. As you know, the International ruling body is the 
International Motor Yachting Union and the American body 
represented in that Union is the Yachtsman’s Association of 
America, which is the only association we recognize. 

The position over your side is, to my mind, extremely unsatis- 
factory, since although it is laid down by the rest of the world 
that world’s records can be made only over the nautical mile, all 
your statute mile national records are claimed as world’s records, 
which, of course, is ridiculous. All the American papers, which 
publish obviously American records, use splash “world” head- 
ings. I have in front of me the latest list which you have sent, in 
which I see that Pregenzer is alleged to hold the world’s speed 
record at a speed of 50.923 m.p.h., no reference being made to 
the fact that this speed has been beaten both by Harrison in 
England and Dacco in Italy, the latter at present holding the 
official world’s speed record over the nautical mile at over 54 
m.p.h. Likewise, in the C Class you have the speed claim over 


the statute mile, which is below that achieved over 12 nautical 
miles by an Italian driver. 

There is no such thing as a 5-mile world’s record. World’s 
records may be run only over a distance of one nautical mile, 12 
nautical miles or 24 nautical miles, as laid down in Article 2 of 
the international regulations. 

I notice that mention is made of the fact that Pregenzer is 
seriously handicapped in record attempts owing to the fact that 
he must use a heavy hull, complying with the minimum weight 
regulations of the National Outboard Association. It may be 
necessary for him to comply with this regulation in the case of 
purely American national records, but there is no limit at all on 
hulls for official world’s records, except that the propeller must 
act in and against the water and that the hull shall be con- 
tinuously in contact with the surface of the water. If drivers on 
your side choose to be handicapped by national regulations, 
that is their lookout. 

It seems to me that over your side you are taking the attitude 
that America is the only country on the face of the globe and 
that therefore all speeds put up in America are necessarily 
world speeds, whereas, actually, there are numerous quite 
active countries this side of the Atlantic, and one country at 
least is capable of producing outboard engines of infinitely 
superior speed to anything on your side. 

I do not think I am exaggerating when I say that before the 
end of this year the official world’s record over the nautical mile 
will be 60 m.p.h. By all means have your weight restrictions on 
hulls; by all means run your timed trials over the statute mile, 
and by all means divide your records into amateur and profes- 
sional, but for goodness sake do not claim them as world’s 
records. 

I have read your September article in YacuTiNnG with interest 
and should like to make the following comments: It is appre- 
ciated that America hitherto has done far more in motor boat 
racing than any other country, but I do not think this gives her 
the right to lay down the rules for the rest of the world. It is 
hardly to be expected that all European countries should come 
into line with arbitrary changes in rules made by a single coun- 
try without any reference to the others. 

You say that in America only the statute mile is recognized; 
if this is the case, I should like to ask why Gar Wood went over 
the nautical mile when he attained the speed of 102.256. Also, 
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why is it that in the list of so-called world’s records the American 
papers publish, they include Kaye Don’s record over the nau- 
tical mile? Obviously, your people are not consistent. You 
recognize Kaye Don’s record and yet you do not recognize 
Dacco’s 54 m.p.h. Why? 

You are wrong when you say that the I. M. Y. U. recognizes 
only two speeds held by Americans. In the current list issued by 
the Union you will find that Ralph Snoddy’s 52.6 m.p.h. in the 
1144-Litre Class and Dick Loyne’s 51 m.p.h., in the 3-Litre 
Class, are both on their books, as are also outboard records by 
Bill Lyon and Harry Ferguson. The reason for these being 
reeognized is that they were made over the nautical mile. Again, 
I ask, why run these records over the nautical mile, and not 
others? 

You are partly wrong when you say that we run our races 
over the nautical mile but give the results in statute miles. In all 
cases of international records the speed is given in knots, but we 
also publish in land miles per hour for the benefit of the general 
public who do not understand the difference, and in order that 
speeds may be compared with those on land. You say that since 
your records are run over statute miles they must be world’s 
records for that distance. I disagree, as unless that distance is 
recognized by the world they cannot be anything but local 
records. 

You are also wrong when you state that the Union sanctions 
international records at the November conference only. If this 
were the case Kaye Don’s record of 103 m.p.h. made at Buenos 
Aires would still be unofficial. Actually, it was passed within a 
month of the achievement, and I am expecting any day to get 
official sanction of the new speed of 110 m.p.h. 

Turning now to the question of cylinder capacity, again I do 
not think you can expect the rest of the world to come into line 
with America, since your sizes are fixed in round figures of cubic 
inches, whereas all Europe, including ourselves, deal with the 
metric system. Over this side of the Atlantic we have always 
worked in round metric figures in the case of motor cycles, cars 
and aeroplanes. What more natural than that we should adopt a 
similar line when dealing with motor boats? Actually, in the case 
of our D and E Class, we have tried to come as near as possible 
to the equivalent American capacity. 

Suppose we had adopted the cubic inch measurement; you 
can see from your own table that the metric equivalent would 
be ridiculous, just as you find our sizes when converted into 
cubic inches. I think you will agree that in cases like this the best 
procedure is to adopt the system employed by the majority. 

As regards weight of hulls, for reasons best known to you 
America has stipulated certain weight limits, but since this was 
done without any reference to any other country in the world, 
do you think it fair that other countries shall fall into line? 
Personally, I do not. Here, again, it is a case for all countries 
getting together, as indeed the remainder of the world has al- 
ready done, to come to a unanimous arrangement. 

You certainly seem to be in a mess now that the Mississippi 
Valley crowd have broken away from the rest. It strikes me that 
you are burdened with far too many power boat associations, 
whereas over here we are in the happy position of recognizing 
one body and one body only, which saves us much bother. 

It is a great pity that this state of affairs exists, but quite 
frankly, 99 per cent of the trouble, in my opinion, is due to the 
fact that just because you people have developed the game to a 
greater extent than has hitherto been possible over here you 
expect the rest of the world to toe the line. That the Union is 
ready to adopt American suggestions acceptable to all countries 
is proved by the fact that they have incorporated your rules and 
classification for inboard runabouts and I think that if America, 
on her part, were to come into line on other points, this unfor- 
tunate state would right itself, although I fear that that there is 
not very much hope. 


Any fair-minded person reading Mr. Head’s remarks 
must realize that there is a great deal of justice in some 
of his findings. There is, however, another side to the 
question. In fact, the question has so many sides that it 
is a sort of trigonometrical thing with a long name. For 
example, we are asked to recognize the record made last 
spring by Aldo Dacco, in Italy, of 54 miles an hour over 
a nautical mile course with an Italian outboard engine of 
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greater cylinder capacity than allowed by our classi- 
fications. On the other hand, we claim as a world’s 
record the speed made on August 25th this year by 
Hank Ryan, at Manistee, Michigan, 55.279 miles an 
hour, with an Elto Class F engine. That is the fastest 
anyone has ever traveled in an outboard boat in com- 
petition and yet it means nothing abroad because it was 
made over a statute mile course. 

So here is the reply of the chairman of the Contest 
Board of the American Power Boat Association, Charles 
F,. Chapman, who is the most authoritative individual 
in our motor boat racing world: 


I can see no necessity in arguing further in reference to the 
question of world’s records. The records which we establish in 
America are certainly as much entitled to be known as world’s 
records as theirs. The European people repeatedly refuse to 
agree to any suggestions which we make in reference to rules. 

Our piston displacements for our classes were adopted several 
years before they even gave any thought to outboard rules. 
When they came to adopting their outboard rules, they pur- 
posely set the limitations in their classes some 10 per cent higher 
over those in use in America, notwithstanding the fact that 
about 95 per cent of the outboard motors used-for racing pur- 
poses in Europe are of American manufacture. The piston dis- 
placements which they adopted were decided upon for the sole 
purpose of boosting the sale of European motors and to kill the 
sale of American outboard motors. 

There are twenty countries belonging to the so-called Interna- 
tional Motor Yachting Union. The United States has one vote. 
In most of the discussions handled by this body, I understand 
the final vote has been 19 to 1, irrespective of the merits of the 
case under discussion. In view of this, what chance would there 
ever be of arriving at any decisions which would be at all 
favorable to this country. 

The Union admits that they will never adopt the statute mile 
as a unit for racing. You know how impossible it would be to get 
the nautical mile adopted as standard in America. In view of 
this, and for dozens of other reasons which appeared sensible to 
us, it seemed best for the governing bodies in this country to go 
ahead on their own hook irrespective of what the foreign bodies 
did or thought. 

I could give you 15 or 20 real reasons why our rules are the 
only workable ones in this country, and just why the interna- 
tional rules would not work. However, as mentioned above, all 
this has been hashed over so many times and we have never 
gotten anywhere — so why bring it up again? 


Commodore Frederick R. Still, president of the Amer- 
ican Power Boat Association, has been struggling with 
this problem for a great many years and so have the 
other members of his organization. Here i is what he says 
about the matter: 


While the A. P. B. A. has nothing to gain or lose by any action 
the Europeans may take, yet it would be decidedly to the ad- 
vantage of all of us if we could meet on a common footing, but I 
think this will take place several generations in the future. 

In this country all speed boat races are conducted on inland 
lakes or rivers whereon the courses are measured in statute miles 
of 5280 feet to the mile, except the race for the Harmsworth 
Trophy (B. I. T.) which is run over a course of 6080 feet in 
accordance with the deed of gift. 

In Europe most courses are laid out for 6080 feet to the mile, 
or in kilometers of 3281 feet to the kilometer, but over here we 
were forced by public demand to change to land miles of 5280 
feet, about 15 years ago. As none of the European records are 
based on the same distance as ours, then our records are world 
records for our distances. 

It is the opinion of authorities over here that the nautical 
mile of 6080 feet is an inappropriate measure of distance for 
speed boat racing because the latter should be made comparable 
with distances and speeds on land and in the air, which are 
based on land miles of 5280 feet. 

The Yachtsmen’s Association of America is not the national 
authority in the U.S. A. for the formulation of rules and the 

(Continued on page 106) 
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“Elda,” a high speed Diesel yacht owned by Arthur V. Davis, of New York, that has proved very successful. Built for fast 
coastwise cruising, “Elda” is 139 feet long over all. Built entirely of steel from designs by Cox & Stevens, she has a speed of 
twenty statute miles per hour, her power plant consisting of two 16-cylinder, V-type, light weight Winton Diesel motors, de- 
veloping 650 h.p. each at 750 r.p.m. She was built on the Great Lakes by the Defoe Boat & Motor Works, and made an initial 
run of 2300 miles to her home port 





— 


Another fine example of the modern express cruiser is “Lenore II,” recently completed for Sewell S. Avery, of Chicago, from designs by 

Thomas D. Bowes. She steps along at better than 24 miles an hour with two 8-cylinder engines of 500 h.p. each. With two deckhouses and 

three double staterooms below, each with its private bath, her accommodations are unusual for a yacht of her size. The arrangement of pro- 

pellers and the double rudders is extremely interesting. The small rudders, of about four square feet area each, are only about one-third the 

area required for a single rudder amidships. With these she handles more easily than with the conventional arrangement, is better in a follow- 
ing sea, and has a smaller turning radius 
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“Weetamoe” was sailed by H. S. Vanderbilt in the Narragansett Bay Regatta to win the Herreshoff Gold Cup 
and the Arthur Curtiss James Cup 
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Racing News of .the Month 


Narragansett Bay Regatta 


EWPORT’S bid for a place of importance in the scheme of 
major yachting affairs was rewarded by the appearance off 
Brenton’s Reef of all three of the America’s Cup class yachts in 
commission this year, five of the ‘‘M” boats and two Long 
Island Sound eight-metre sloops. 

The high spot of the competition sponsored by the Narragan- 
sett Bay Regatta Association, in lieu of its annual speed boat 
show, was the race for the gold cup offered as a tribute to a man 
whose name has been synonymous with large yacht building and 
racing for three generations — Nathaniel Greene Herreshoff. 
The entire fleet raced over a 30-mile windward and leeward 
course for the prize on corrected time. The winner was Wee- 
tamoe, owned by Frederick H. Prince, of Boston. 

Weetamoe’s triumph in the Herreshoff Cup race climaxed a 
string of brilliant performances by the unsuccessful America’s 
Cup defense candidate of 1930, under the handling of Harold 8. 
Vanderbilt, who spent all of last summer proving that if Wee- 
tamoe wasn’t slow she was at least slower than Enterprise. 
Weetamoe was to have been skippered during the Narragansett 
Bay series by Dick Boardman, of Boston, but his inability to get 
away led Mr. Prince, who bought the big Class J sloop last 
winter, to invite Mr. Vanderbilt to sail her. The man who beat 
Shamrock V in four straight races in the same waters last 
September accepted with alacrity and turned his “M” boat 
Prestige over to Charles Havemeyer. 





The Atlantic Coast Star Class championship was won by “ Moon- 
shine,” sailed by David Atwater, in races held off Southport 
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Mr: Vanderbilt seemed to take keen delight in handling a big 
boat again and the way he nursed Weetamoe along in light going 
and drove her unmercifully in the puffs and harder breezes gave 
veteran observers the impression that Weetamoe, was every bit 
as fast as Enterprise, the yacht that defended the America’s 
Cup last autumn. Yachtsmen and writers who have spent a 
lifetime with the sport swore that Weetamoe never went so fast 
last year as she did when Harold Vanderbilt slammed it to her 
the opening day of the Newport regatta. 

Weetamoe beat Vanitie more than three minutes, boat for 
boat, over a 30-mile leeward and windward course, sailed in a 
good whole sail breeze, and the margin of victory grew to 5 
minutes 16 seconds when the 2 minutes 4 seconds which the 
older cup yacht, rating in Class I, had to allow Weetamoe, was 
added. 

The second race, over the same course in a choppy sea and 
rain-laden easterly, was another Weetamoe triumph, although 
Vanitie got the better of the start and led around the outer 
mark by half a minute. They had a great race on the wind, but 
less than five miles from the finish Vanderbilt drove Weetamoe 
through Vanitie’s lee and out into a lead that grew to 41 seconds 
as the Prince yacht scudded across the finish line with lee rail 
under and dirty gray seas boiling along her cockpit coaming. 

That triumph clinched the Arthur Curtiss James Cup for 
Weetamoe, but Vanderbilt made it three straight on Thursday 
during the Herreshoff Gold Cup contest. Resolute, the 1920 
defender, joined her old rival, Vanitie, in the attempt to stop 
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“Alert IV,” winner of the Chicago Lipton Cup series, was sailed 
by Charles D. Wiman to three straight victories 
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Weetamoe’s string of successes on that day, only to trail Wee- 
tamoe over the line by more than 15 minutes. Vanitie was third, 
nearly two minutes further back. In winning the Herreshoff 
trophy, Weetamoe not only soundly thrashed her own class op- 
position, but saved her time on the winning ‘‘M’”’ boat, Floyd 
L. Carlisle’s Avatar, by nearly 35 minutes. The two “Eights,” 
unable to do anything in the light air and long, oily ground 
swell, were so far away that their times were not taken. 

The William H. Vanderbilt Cup for Class M went to Chandler 
Hovey’s double-ended Istalena which has more than held her 
own this season against the modernized Avajar, Prestige, and 
Valiant, with their duralumin masts, sliding foot booms on 
mainsail and jib, and light, high tension rigging. On the first day 
Istalena, with all the yachting Hoveys — Chandler, Chandler, 
Jr., Charles, and Elizabeth — in the afterguard, beat Prestige by 
three minutes and Avatar by four. The second race found her 
crossing three minutes ahead of Avatar, six ahead of Prestige and 
25 ahead of the old New York “ Fifty’? Andiamo. In the Herre- 
shoff Cup race this quartet was joined by Commodore Winthrop 
W. Aldrich’s Valiant, and Istalena, caught far to the westward of 
the line when the gun went off, was five minutes late for the 
start in the lightest of southerly airs. Avatar walked out into a 
good lead and Istalena was so far astern that it appeared that 
she might finish last and thus lose the cup which she once seemed 





“L’Aile” (foreground), 
owned by Madame JV. 
Heriot, was unsuccess- 
ful in her attempt to lift 
the Coupe de France 
from the British Eight- 
Metre “Severn” 


The Manhasset Bay Chal- 
lenge Cup series, sailed in 
“R” boats, was won for 
Larchmont by C. L. Far- 
rand in “Robin II” (center) 
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so sure of gaining. A fine run off the wind under spinnaker and 
ballooner, though, completely changed the outlook and Istalena 
slipped past everyone but Avatar to get second place and enough 
points to take the trophy. 

The race for cruising type vessels for the Thomas Fleming 
Day Trophy, put up by Frederick B. Thurber as a memorial to 
his indefatigable blue water shipmate, was disappointing in the 
number of entries. It blew half a gale from the southeast on the 
Wednesday set for this race, and the cup boats, “‘M’s” and 
“Eights” remained in the harbor, postponing the Herreshoff 
Cup race until Thursday. Only four of the cruisers that had 
come to Newport for the Day Trophy event braved the howling 
wind and tumbling seas outside. They were the Seawanhaka 
schooner Daiquiri, owned by Isaac R. Edmands, of Marble- 
head; the old Q Class sloop Chatauqua, owned by Dr. Philemon 
D. Truesdale, of Fall River; the Fisher’s Island 30-footer Wild 
Goose, owned by Charles B. Rockwell, of Bristol, R. I., and the 
old Down East gaff-rigged sloop Edna, sailed by George H. 
Sistare, of New Bedford. 

Daiquiri finished the 2814-mile thrash around a triangular 
course less than six minutes ahead of Wild Goose and less than 
ten before Chatauqua, ex-Sunbeam. Edna was three-quarters of 
an hour behind the leading boat. Award of the trophy was held 
up pending the receipt of measurement certificates from two of 
the boats, but it does not appear that Daiquiri saved her time 
on Wild Goose, winner of the recent Bayside-Block Island race. 

Everett B. Morris 





Lipton and Nutting Cup Races at Chicago 


HE two ranking events of the Chicago local yachting season 

were held simultaneously when the R Class raced for the 
Lipton Trophy and the Eagle Class fought it out for the 
Nutting Cup. 

The Lipton Cup series was won by Charles D. Wiman’s 
Alert IV, in straight races. Since the ‘‘ R’s”’ have been racing for 
the Lipton Cup this record of three straight victories has been 
equalled only once, when Sam Dauchy captured three straight 
with Sari. The Nutting cup result was not achieved so easily. 
The competition in this smart one-design class is very keen and 
at the end of the three races two boats, Orn and Aquila, were 
tied for first honors, with ten points each, and a fourth race had 
to be sailed to decide the winner. Orn, better sailed, and handled 
with better judgment-in the pinches, proved an easy victor by a 
broad margin of over six minutes. 

The Lipton races brought out a fleet of seven boats but after 
the first race it looked as if Alert was an assured winner. Bill 
Faurot and his crew were headed only twice in the entire series, 
and that at the start. So confident did Raurot seem of the ability 
of the Wiman boat to sail around the fleet that he made no 
frantic effort to be first across the line. The first race, sailed 
Thursday, August 13th, was over a triangular course. The breeze 
was light from the north, and started with a considerable chop 
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“Dorade” returned from 
England with. her crew on 
board the “Homeric.” She 
has been rigged and is now 
sailing on the Sound 


“Dorade’s” famous family 

after guard (left to right), 

Olin Stephens, his father, 
and Roderick, Jr. 
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of sea left over from a stiff northeasterly gale of three days’ 
duration that preceded the regatta. Bill Gaiver got Jonnie away 
first over the line and held his advantage to the first buoy, but 
Alert picked up on the run to the second mark and ran away 
from the fleet on the beat home. Alert held her lead on the first 
two legs of the second round of the triangle and increased it on 
the beat home with a lightening breeze. Ariel, liking the light 
going, worked out through the fleet and took second, with 
Commodore Potter’s Calypso a good third. 

The second race of the series, over a windward and leeward 
course, twice around, promised to be an uncertain one, as the 
wind had shown a tendency to box the compass, but just before 
the starting gun it swung into the southeast and held fairly true 
all afternoon. Alert took command on the first leg to the wind- 
ward mark and made every post a winning post, as they say on 
the turf. Faurot was never in trouble and gradually increased 
his lead, winning by a comfortable margin. Commodore Potter 
sailed a ‘‘bang up” race in Calypso and was second at the first 
mark and held that position all the way. Ariel and Atalanta had 
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“Norseman” (left) and “Quest” in a close race during the Royal Canadian-Eastern Yacht Club 
crew match sailed off Toronto. The Canadians were the winners 
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a keen tussle for third place, but on the second round Gaiver 
worked Jonnie up into a better position and gave Calypso a race 
for second honors. Hollis Potter had quite a little Sea room left 
at the finish. Varya and Nancy had a close race for fourth place, 
Varya getting the gun by 4 seconds in a blanket finish. 

The final race. was sailed over a quadrangular course, once 
around. The first leg proved a run to the outer buoy with sheets 
full. Ariel was first across the line and was going great guns. She 
led the way to the first mark, with the fleet in an ever-changing 
series of positions. Alert got away almost last and to leeward of 
the fleet, but worked through and went around the buoy fourth. 
The second leg was a beat dead to windward. Ariel made the 
mistake of not covering the leading contender and held a long 
leg out to sea while Alert, Calypso and Jonnie held towards 
shore. When Ariel came about it seemed as though the inshore 
boats had found a more favorable slant of wind, and Alert, al- 
ways fast in beating, had worked out a nice lead and at the 
second mark she rounded with plenty to spare. Calypso was sec- 
ond around this buoy, with Jonnie pretty well up and Ariel 
fourth. The third leg was a broad reach with light canvas and 
Alert increased her lead, rounding for the run home with a broad 
margin. Calypso and Jonnie indulged in a bit of a huffing match 
coming down the wind and Commodore Potter again showed 
his skill. Ariel made up some ground, but fourth was the best the 
defending holder of the cup could show. 

The Eagle boats sailed the same courses as the “R’s.”’ Orn, 
Dr. G. G. Davis’ boat, and Falcon, owned by Bob Haynie, 
fought it out tooth and nail in the first race, Orn’s faster crew 
being perhaps the deciding factor in bringing victory to the 
green boat. Aquila, which was expected to be chief contender, 
didn’t seem to be able to get going and was third nearly all the 
way. Doc Metz’ Altair brought up the rear. 

Thesecond race, over thewindward and leewardcourse, brought 
out the best that skipper Udell of the Aquila had to offer. He built 
up a good lead in the beat to the windward mark and managed 
to hold this lead consistently to the finish of the second round. 

The third race was bitterly 
fought over the four-sided 
course with Davis’ crew doing 
beautiful team work, but Udell 
showing keener sailing skill on 
the long beat to windward and 
leading Orn home by a comfort- 
able margin. This left Aquila 
and Orn tied with ten points 
each. The tie for first place 
required an extra race between 
them, which was sailed Sunday 
morning, over a_ triangular 
-course, and resulted in as pretty 
a duel as one would want to 
see between two beautifully 
matched boats, with good 
crews, favorable light weather 
conditions and enough fluky 
winds to bring out the best that 
each skipper could show. Orn 
was first over the line and led 
to the first mark by a narrow 
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Start of the sweepstakes at 

Red Bank which brought 

together nine starters from 

various parts of the United 
States 


i a 


“El Lagarto,” vejuvenated 

nine-year-old flyer, won the 

National Sweepstakes at 
Red Bani: 





margin. On the reach to the second mark the wind started play- 
ing pranks and Aquila worked out a lead, only to lose it again 
when in a luffing match Udell dropped his reacher to set working 
canvas, while Orn held on to her big sail and slipped through 
Aquila’s lee to establish a slight lead by the time they reached 
the second mark. Orn was first around and immediately started 
to work out to windward with a reacher doing good work. 
Aquila followed, but was blanketed and fell back, and Orn 
gradually worked out a commanding lead. Then the wind 
switched around to the west and headed both boats. It became a 
tight beat to the home mark. Here Udell used poor judgment 
and held on the port tack when he should have split tacks and 
run in under the shore where the breeze was fresher and freer. 
Orn held her lead and crossed the line with a little over six 
minutes to spare and won the deciding race. J. M. HANDLEY 





The National Sweepstakes at Red Bank 


NINE-YEAR-OLD boat taken from a dusty boathouse 
f\. rack and fitted with a new five-step hydroplane bottom 
just to see what she could do in modern competition, won the 
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The outboards were 
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out in force at Red Bank, despite the bad weather conditions 
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second running of the National Sweepstakes at Red Bank, 
August 23rd, for George Reis, of Lake George. This successor to 
Hotsy Totsy, which did not defend the trophy she won a year 
ago on the Shrewsbury, is El Lagarto, a bright-hulled mahogany 
craft that resembles her predecessor in appearance as well as 
performance. 

Wretched weather conditions kept the number of Gold Cup 
class starters in the sweepstakes down to three boats. Californian 
quit after finishing fifth in the first heat, and Louisa sank in the 
second heat when her propeller shaft snapped and drove the 
wheel up through her bottom. Pierre Proal’s rejuvenated Miss 
Red Bank, with her twin Liberty engines, took second place to 
El Lagarto in the final standing, and Jack Rutherfurd’s Chris- 
Craft runabout Why Not was third. The rest of the nine as- 
sorted types of starters were not around when the final heat 
ended. 

El Lagarto, which on the previous day had won over Louisa 
and Miss Philadelphia, two new boats, in a special contest for 
Gold Cup craft, ran away with the first two heats of the Sweep- 
stakes and coasted home third in the fmal to outscore Miss Red 
Bank for the trophy, 1124 points to 1122. El Lagarto’s fastest 
heat, the second, was run at 51.49 miles per hour. Miss Red 
Bank did 50.30 in her first heat, fell off to 47.83 in the second, 
and won the last at 46.26 m.p.h. 

Winners in other events contested during the two-day Red 
Bank regatta follow: 

American 15l-cubie inch piston displacement hydroplane 
championship — Lightning III, Vincent Cacace, Jr., Norfolk, 
Va. Fastest heat — 45.05. , 

Eastern 125-cubie inch piston displacement hydroplane 
championship — Ludington, Wm. Tuck, East Greenwich, R. I. 
Fastest heat — 32.47. 

Class A runabouts — Ginger, F. E. Schwartz, Longport, N. J. 
28.91 m.p.h. 

Class D runabouts — Jt, John D. Carscallen, Babylon, L. I. 
33.63 m.p.h. 

Class G runabouts — /t Too, John D. Carscallen, Babylon, 
L. I. 41.52 m.p.h. 

Class H runabouts—IJtT oo, 
John D. Carseallen, Babylon, 
L. I. 44.68 m.p.h. 

Class B-1 outboards— Paul 
B. Sawyer, Jr., Pocono Lake, 
Pa. 36.44 m.p.h. 

Class B-2 outboards — Har- 
per Chance, Port Norris, N. J. 
38.49 m.p.h. 

Class C-1 outboards — W. 
D. Carll, Mays Landing, N. J. 
24.82 m.p.h. 

Class C-2 outboards — Ben 
Risley, Jr., Pleasantville, N.J. 
38.34 m.p.h. 

Class D and E outboards, 
open — Al Nagell, West Wild- 
wood, N. J. 37.2 m.p.h. 

Class F outboards, open — 
Chester Wickwire, 35.37 
m.p.h. Evererr Morris 
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Marblehead and Maple Leaf 


ROMPTED, perhaps — stimulated, certainly — by the 

good-will series of invitation races begun nine years ago 
between the Eastern Yacht Club of Marblehead, Mass., and the 
Royal Canadian Yacht Club of Toronto, international contests 
in which guests do their best to “put it all over” their hosts in 
their own boats have sprung up over the continent. Such con- 
tests were sailed this summer between the Royal Canadians and 
the Olcott Yacht Club of New York, between the Kingston, 
Ont., Yacht Club and the Crescent Yacht Club of Watertown 
N. Y., between the Royal Canadian and the Lake Orchard, 
Mich., Country Club. Dinghy contests between the Royal 
Canadian and Rochester Yacht Clubs were also sailed on some- 
what similar if not identical basis, and the same might be said 
of meetings between the Pleon Yacht Club and the Royal Nova 
Scotia Yacht Squadron at Yarmouth, N. 8., or the Barnegat 
Bay-Royal St. Lawrence series on Lake St. Louis, at Mon- 
treal. All these contests have been marked by this one char- 
acteristic — complete good will, and the feeling on both sides 
that the hospitality extended and enjoyed was far other than 
the Spartan brand which welcomed strangers ‘‘with bloody 
hands to hospitable graves.”’ 

This year, after a three-year interval, the Eastern Yacht Club 
sent as a guest crew to Toronto some old favorites of the Royal 
Canadians and some new ones. Commodore Henry A. Morss, to 
whom, with Commodore George H. Gooderham of Toronto, 
credit for the initiation of the idea must be given, of course, 
went along, and the racing contingent included Devereux 
Barker, skipper; Devereux Barker, Jr.; Sherman Morss, second 
son of the commodore and second captain of the Morss Brothers’ 
new schooner Grenadier; Charles Barker, skipper Dev’s true and 
tried brother and main sheet man; B. C. Tower; and L. M. 
Fowle, Jr., the latter being in the reserves of the army. To meet 
them the Royal Canadians decided to give youth a chance, and 
selected Walter Windeyer, Jr., as skipper, with Wm. Grant, 
Russell Cumberland, Arthur Kelly, Ross Taylor, and Woodburn 





Fish Class sloops maneuvering for the start in the annual regatta 
for the Lipton Trophy of the Gulf Yachting Association, at 
Sarasota, Fla. The Sarasota Yacht Club again won, with a total 
of 22 points 


Thomson as crew. Mr. Thomson, skipper of the 8-metre Vision, 
was the Canadian “‘spare.”” By agreement on the battlefield, 
the two sides raced with five-man crews. 

The yachts selected for the contest were the two closest 
matched 8-metres in the Royal Canadian fleet, Mr. Kenneth 
Slater’s Norseman, all-Canadian, designed by W. J. Roué, and 
Mr. R. C. Davison’s Quest, designed by Fife in Scotland and 
built in Canada. Quest was the aspirant for the Canada’s Cup 
last year, chosen almost by toss-up. 

The races began on August 25th, on a 9-mile triangular course 
on Lake Ontario, off Toronto Island. The skippers tossed for 
boats, and the visitors drew the favorite, Quest — and promptly 
lost in her. The second race this day could not be finished for 
lack of wind, but broke off with Windeyer leading in Quest. He 
had Quest again for the first race of the following day, with the 
wind blowing hard enough to cover the 9-mile triangle in less 
than an hour and a half, and won with her by 58 seconds. 

The second race of the second day, sailed in a 15-knot breeze 
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and good jump of sea, showed that the Marbleheaders were 
feeling more at home. They had Quest, and Barker’s headwork 
got him a weather berth of 200 yards at the start and carried 
him through to a 45-second victory in a fast race — 1 hour 18 
minutes for nine miles. 

This brought the series to an interesting situation — Visitors, 
1, home crew, 2; Quest, 2, Norseman, 1. So Old Man Weather 
bought a pile of chips and sat in. By August 27th it was blowing 
harder than ever and the sea running up Lake Ontario was 
something formidable. The visitors had to leave early for 
Saturday racing at home. As there might not be time for an 
afternoon race the visitors asked for just one, in the morning. 
To this their hosts agreed, and to show their good feeling offered 
them Quest, out of turn. 

Then Skipper Barker did a generous thing. He said that they 
felt it was asking a-lot of their hosts to use their boats in a 
friendly contest, with a sea running which might possibly cripple 
one or both competitors. So he suggested calling the series off 
as it stood, and carrying it on at Marblehead when convenient. 

The Canadians were anxious to go out and take a licking if 
need be, from such good sports, but, realizing that their good 
friend Devereux Barker was really concerned about the chance 
of putting one of their boats out of commission, they slapped 
him on the back and sealed the bargain. C. H. J. SNripER 





Atlantic Class Championships at Warwick, R. I. 


ORNY and Paul Shields, sailing Noiram for the Larchmont 

Yacht Club, won the series on Narragansett Bay with three 

first places, two of them actual and the third through disquali- 

fication of the Pequot Yacht Club challenger Pronto, sailed 
by F. T. Bedford. 

Taicoon, the defending boat of the Warwick Fleet, where the 
class championship has been held since its birth in 1929, placed 
second, so next year’s championships are slated for Larchmont. 

The series roster showed Taicoon, sailed by Walter C. Wood, 
as the defending boat from the Warwick Fleet of the Atlantic 
Class Association, and the following list of challengers: Rumour, 
American Yacht Club, sailed by William L. Crowe, this year’s 
intercollegiate champion; Noiram, Larchmont Yacht Club, 
Corny Shields; Solera, Cold Spring Harbor Beach Club, G. 8. 
Franklin, Jr.; Marianna, Greenwich Beach Club, H. 8. Gould; 
Pronto, Pequot Yacht Club, F. T. Bedford; and White Cloud 
from the Seawanhaka-Corinthian Yacht Club, P. LeBoutillier, Jr. 

The first race was intended to be a leeward and windward 
fight, but a change of wind from west to southwest turned it 
into a run-around —a broad and then a close reach. At the lee- 
ward mark during the first round of the course, Noiram and 
Pronto, after sailing parallel courses for nearly two miles, both 
on the starboard tack, came together at the mark, Pronto to 
windward and Noiram a length ahead. Noiram came up on 








Atlantic Class sloops in a close race on Narragansett Bay for 
the class championship. “Noiram,” representing Larchmont, 
and sailed by “Corny” Shields, won with three firsts 
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the wind and Pronto shot in between the Shields boat and the 
flag marker, just ticking Noiram’s side with her stemhead. 

Neither protested the other, but the race committee decided 
that Shields had been right. Pronto was first to finish, but 
Noiram was declared the winner. 

White Cloud fouled the flag marker at the western end of the 
starting line and dropped out, but sailed in the open race that 
started twenty minutes after the championship race, and won it 
by two seconds from Donald Agnew’s Pastime. 

The second race was over a course which promised some 
windward work, but failed to make good as the northeast wind 
went far enough to the eastward to let the boats lay their courses 
up the bay close-hauled on the starboard tack, so the race was 
another of those stern chase affairs. Taicoon held the lead until 
the end of the first round when Noiram took it away from her 
at the turn, and, as far as the winner was concerned, the race 
was settled then. Noiram had things all her own way on the 
second round and won by fifty seconds, Taicoon taking second. 

Third race. The Franklin youngsters were right on the job 
at the start, pulled out a good lead on the run and held it on the 
beat back until after they had rounded the flag marker and 
started to set their spinnaker for the second run out. The sail 
got away from them and most of it went overside, and it was then 
that Notram, taking second place away from Taicoon at the 
turn, got her spinnaker up and drawing and went into the lead. 
Noiram was the only boat that caught Solera, and the Cold 
Spring Harbor boat was second at the finish by only 45 seconds. 

Following are the final scores: Noiram 21, Taicoon 14, Solera 


12, Marianna 10, Rumour 10, Pronto 7, and White Cloud 6. 
A. W. Davis 





Lively Racing at Stone Harbor 


PIRITED racing in a two-day program of 21 events with a 
varied and unexpectedly large fleet of contestants made the 
third annual motor boat regatta of the Yacht Club of Stone 
Harbor, N. J., on Saturday and Sunday, August 29th and 30th, 
one of the outstanding meets of the season. 
More than one hundred racing boats, including outboards of 





# 2 a Rocked 


“Floss II,” driven by William Henderson, Jr., won the hand- 
some Gold Perpetual Trophy of the Stone Harbor Yacht Club 


all classes, stock runabouts of three classes and 151 hydroplanes 
were on hand to compete for a big list of substantial prizes in- 
cluding the Yacht Club of Stone Harbor gold perpetual trophy 
for the amateur outboard free-for-all contest. This handsome 
cup was won, for the next year at least, by William Henderson, 
Jr., of Ocean City, driving Floss II, with last year’s winner, C. 
Mulford Scull, of Ventnor City, second and C. Chalfonte, of 
Trenton, N.J., third. Henderson’s speed was 41.8 miles an hour, 
which was only one mile behind the best celerity mark estab- 
lished during the two-day program. This was made by Albert W. 
Nagell in the Class E-F professional race on the following day. 

Women drivers did well in this regatta. Miss Emma Nagell, of 
West Wildwood, N. J., and Drexel Hill, Pa., won the Sinclair 
trophy in the family outboard class from ten other starters. 
Mrs. John M. L. Rutherfurd, driving her big 250 horse power 
Chris-Craft Why Not, with her husband as mechanician, walked 
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off with. the.ten-mile race for stock runabouts, unlimited. 

The committee introduced a note of originality by staging, as 
the last event of the regatta, a handicap free-for-all race for all 
the surviving inboard boats. There were 13 starters. First to 
finish, although last to start, was Jack Rutherfurd’s Chris-Craft 
Why Not, but time allowance penalties placed her sixth while 
the #rize went to 8. 8. Carter’s similar craft, Restless. 

GeorGe W. Sutron 





Pleon Crew Wins Prince of Wales Junior 
Internationals 


N THE blue waters of Milo Lakes, Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, 
six United States and three Nova Scotian junior crews did 
battle for the first Canadian International Junior Series the 
latter part of August. Among the club burgees represented were 
those of the Royal Nova Scotian Yacht Squadron; the Pleon, 
Eastern, Vineyard Haven, Babylon, Larchmont and Corinthian 
Yacht Clubs of the United States; the Shelburne Yacht Club of 
Nova Scotia, and that of the home club, Lakeside, newest club 
of Nova Scotia. 

The plan was for an elimination series, sailed in pairs, with 
drawings for opponents. The boats were the new Acadian Class 
17-foot sloops from designs by Cox and Stevens, built this year 
by MacAlpine and Son, of Shelburne. The course was four miles 
in length, sailed twice around. 

In the preliminary round Larchmont put out the crew from 
Vineyard Haven. Then the Royal Nova Scotian Yacht Squad- 
ron’s tyro crew, Pratt Merchant and Paul Rowlings, took 
Babylon out in two straight races. The Eastern Yacht Club 
crew lost to Pleon, two straight. The Corinthian pair downed the 
Shelburne Yacht Club pair in two races. Pleon had little trouble 
in defeating Lakeside, which brought the series to the semi-finals. 

These started with Larchmont leading the R. N. 8. Y. 8. 
across the starting line, but Maus Darling and Jack Keeshan 
failed to hold their Nova Scotia friends, and the last-named won 
two straight, eliminating Larchmont. Pleon continued her 
winning streak by beating the Corinthians easily, and so entered 
the finals against the Royal Nova Scotian Yacht Squadron. 

With Pleon leading by two races to one, the fourth race was 
a hammer and tongs affair, with the Squadron crew fighting 
gamely. A couple of incidents, one involving port and starboard 
tack and the other sea room, might have resulted in protests of 
the Pleon crew, but none was made and the more experienced 
crew from Marblehead crossed the finish line a winner. 

Stanton De Land and James Hunnewell, of the Pleons, were 
presented with a replica of the trophy by Commodore H. H. 
Raymond at the Lakeside clubhouse and received the con- 
gratulations of the officials and of all the other crews. The event 
will become an annual affair and the second series probably will 
be sailed in August next year. Captain VERN 


W. R. Rozee 





The Pleon Yacht Club and the Royal Nova Scotia Yacht Squad- 

ron crews starting in the finals of the international junior 

championship for the Prince of Wales Trophy, sailed on 
Lake Milo, N. S. 








A Harwich Bawley 


+ + + 


A Type of Fisherman in Use on 
the East Coast of England 


By 
WILLIAM MAXWELL BLAKE 


streets of old world houses of which many are 

still intact as in the days of Pepys and Nelson. 
The main object of my visit was to obtain particulars of 
the Harwich bawley before its builders and sailormen 
go the way of all good things. 

I was most fortunate in enlisting the help of J. G. 
Cann, a noted builder of these craft, Ben Dale, an ex- 
lifeboat coxswain, Mr. Mills, a fisherman of wide ex- 
perience, and the Brothers Smith, who own and still 
work the only bawley now sailing out of Harwich under 
her original rig, without motor power, and with her 
bowsprit shortened by four feet. 

In these plans I have combined all the features that 
make a typical Harwich bawley, a craft which will soon 
be extinct. Yachtsmen can thus study at leisure the 
points which have made these craft wonders of safety 
and handiness in most weather met on the East Coast 
of England. 

When building, no plans were used, but an inch scale 


AST spring I spent some days at Harwich amidst its 
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Profile and deck plan of a typical bawley. Ballast of seven tons, all inside, is 


carried, and the sail area totals 875 square feet 
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A bawley with her topmast struck 


model was evolved from experience, the sections of 
which were laid off full size and faired up by the eye and 
hand of a master craftsman. Only the best seasoned 
timber was used in construction, with the result that craft 
bearing the stamp of Mr. Cann’s care and pride are still 
working after thirty and forty years of strenuous life. 

Most of the bawleys are now fitted with motors, and 
use a boom on the mainsail, as the large main sheet 
blocks of the true bawley rig require constant watching 
when swinging over. The Brothers Smith, however, 
still use the original rig on their craft, as they find the 
brailing of the mainsail most handy when fishing, their 
boat having no motor. Such a bawley was built, pre- 
war, for £400 but I am told that double that amount 
would be required at the present time. No more baw- 
leys are being built at Harwich, however, motor boats 
which are smaller and cheaper taking their place. 

As regards the main work of the bawleys I gathered 
the following information from Mr. Mills, a fisherman 
born and bred at Harwich. 
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The lines of a typical bawley, a craft which has proved wonderfully adapted to its purpose. Length, over all, 37 feet; beam, 13 feet; 
depth, 5 feet 6 inches 


The shrimping season lasts from May till September, 
and the red shrimp is caught on a “‘rossy”’ bottom by 
trawling off Walton, Clacton, in the Wallet, inside the 
Gunfleet, off Felixstowe, round the Cork, and off the 
Cutler. 

The trawl beam is 21 feet long and spreads a net of 
small mesh, tanned with cutch. The cost of such a net 
alone is £16, and it requires renewal each year. 

The whelk season lasts from September to May. 


They are taken on the “Ridge” just off Harwich and 
under the ‘‘Pye”’ sands. Bunches of mashed crabs, at- 
tached about two feet apart on a 40-fathom line, are 
used for bait. The lines are buoyed at each end and 
anchored, being left down from twenty minutes to an 
hour. The whelks attach themselves to the bait by suc- 
tion and are hauled aboard with the line, then hung 
over the sides in nets to clean. They are delivered alive 
and sold for three shillings a bushel. 





Toronto Dinghy Sailors Defeat Challengers 


LTHOUGH American yachtsmen held possession of 

the Douglas and Emerson Cups for several years, 

for the last six seasons the sailormen of the Royal 

Canadian Yacht Club have kept the trophies at Toronto. 

This year was no exception and the cups will remain in 

Canadian custody, the Rochester Yacht Club crews 
having been defeated in straight heats. 

In the Royal Canadian elimination series Atwell 
Fleming was chosen skipper to sail against Harold 
Christy, of Rochester, in the contest for the Douglas 
Cup. Reg Dixon and James Hyland, Sr., of Toronto, 
raced against Gil Barber and William Calkins in the 
series for the Emerson Trophy. Each series was to be 
the best two out of three races, the Douglas Cup races 
being sailed by a single boat from each of the competing 
clubs while in the races for the Emerson Cup there were 
teams of two boats from each side of the lake. The boats 
used were the 14-foot dinghies. 

The course for both events was a triangle, sailed twice 
around, laid out in Lake Ontario, off Centre Island, 
Toronto, far enough offshore to provide fair conditions. 
The first races were held on August 14th and the 
weather man provided a nice light breeze from the 
south. For the second heats, held the following day, he 
produced a moderate southwester. 

In the first heat for the Douglas Cup the boats were 
sent away to windward, all buoys being left to port. 
Fleming led across the line with Christy half a length 
astern and a length to windward. Fleming pointed very 
high and was soon able to backwind the challenger, 
working out a lead which he held to the finish. On the 


two reaching legs, the Canadian’s time was slightly the 
faster, but he made his greatest gains on the windward 
work finishing nearly ten minutes in the lead. 

The start of the second heat, August 15th, was to 
windward, and again Fleming had the better of it. 

Ten minutes after the start of the match races for the 
Douglas Cup, the two-boat teams competing for the 
Emerson Trophy were sent away. Competition was 
much keener in the team races. Hyland, of the Royal 
Canadian, worked out a good lead early in the contest 
and held it to the end, the real battle being between 
Barber, of Rochester, and Dixon of the defending team. 
Barber, sailing the well known Gloriette, made sub- 
stantial gains in the windward work. Hyland finished with 
a lead of more than eight minutes, Dixon was second, 20 
seconds ahead of Barber, and Calkins was three and a 
half minutes astern of his clubmate. 

In the second heat, Dixon got the best of the start. 
The first leg of the triangle was to windward, and 
Barber, to leeward of Hyland, tried to split tacks with 
the Toronto skipper in a desperate effort to get clear. 
Hyland tacked on top of him every time, and in a 
hundred yards the two boats came about ten times. By 
this time Dixon had worked out a nice lead and was 
never headed. The last leg was a reach and Hyland drew 
away from Calkins to finish 21 seconds ahead of the 
American and nearly five minutes astern of Dixon. 
Barber was nearly a minute behind his clubmate. The 
Toronto team thus had two firsts and two seconds, the 
Rochester boats finishing third and fourth both 
days. 
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EDITORIAL 


the prediction that no foreign country will again chal- 
lenge for the British International Trophy until assured 
of fairer conditions than now prevail. 


The Price of Victory 


ACED with defeat by a faster boat at Detroit, Gar 

Wood, defender of the Harmsworth Trophy, appar- 
ently preferred to resort to a “‘smart trick” rather than 
accept defeat in a spirit of sportsmanship which Ameri- 
cans like to pride themselves on possessing. Beaten 
fairly and squarely in the first heat at hitherto unheard 
of speeds, and doubtful of holding the challenger, Mzss 
England II, in another 30-mile race, he deliberately 
planned to pull Kaye Don over the line before the gun 
with one of his boats, Miss America IX, get himself and 
his competitor disqualified, and let the race go to his 
other and slower entry, Miss America VII, driven by 
his brother, George Wood. At least that is what he is 
reported to have said immediately after the race, when 
he was quoted as claiming that he had ‘‘outsmarted” 
the challenger by a ‘‘ Yankee trick.”’ 

It was a performance that will make motor boat racing 
sink in the public estimation to a low ebb, and that does 
violence to all American conceptions of sportsmanship. 
One who would resort to such methods to win is un- 
familiar with the ethics of fair play, and has no acquain- 
tance with the rule governing such contests on the 
water, that one “‘shall not attempt to win a race other 
than by fair sailing and superior speed and skill.”’ 

The root of the trouble, however, goes back beyond 
the running of this unfortunate race. As pointed out in 
YACHTING some months ago, the practice of allowing 
one individual to enter up to three boats against a single 
challenger, was bound, sooner or later, to lead to some 
such occurrence. The rules governing the contest allow 
each country to be represented by a team of three boats, 
but these entries must not be owned by the same person. 
To get around this Mr. Wood entered his second boat in 
the name of his young son, Gar Wood, Jr., and had his 
brother, George Wood, drive her. He had still another 
boat, Miss America V, entered in the name of another 
member of his family, which, however, did not start. 
To allow this practice to go unchallenged, as the Yachts- 
man’s Association of America has done for years, was, 
in effect, to ‘‘stack the cards” against a single challen- 
ger. Unfair tactics as the result of ‘‘teaming”’ were 
inevitable, with the consequent discredit to American 
sportsmanship abroad. 

Until the sport of power boat racing is purged of such 
tactics as were used on the Detroit River September 7th 
it will make no appeal to real sportsmen, and we hazard 
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Don't Try to Improve on Nature 


PARTICULARLY obnoxious bit of vandalism fre- 
quently perpetrated by yachtsmen hasrecently come 
to our attention. This consists in the practice of daubing 
a yacht’s name on rocks or other prominent landmarks 
on the shores of harbors where yachts rendezvous, thus 
making an eyesore of what nature had made a paradise. 
One would think that the bays and harbors of remote 
Georgian Bay, a wilderness accessible only by water, 
would be free from such contamination. But even in 
remote Baie Fine, a most beautiful harbor where one 
literally moors with a line ashore, hardly a rock or cliff 
is without a disfiguring daub of paint spread on by some 
member of a yacht’s crew who apparently never got over 
the adolescent habit of carving his initials on every 
wooden bench on which he sat. Man may think he 
can improve on nature, but the result, usually, is 
discreditable. 
The chief joy of cruising is in the charm of the harbors 
one visits. To despoil the natural beauty of such havens 
is sacrilege. Why not give nature a chance? 


Increase in Motor Boat Registration 


N SPITE of the depression, psychological as well as 

economic, it appears that the number of pleasure 
boats in use in the United States increased during the 
first six months of 1931. So let’s take heart. 

Figures recently published by the Department of 
Commerce show that the registration of numbered 
motor boats, which includes everything over 16 feet in 
length and under the size which the department requires 
to be documented (16 tons), increased by 5092 regis- 
trations during the first six months of this year. This 
represents an increase of 2430 over a like period of 1930. 
For a year of “hard times” this is not so bad. Not all of 
this increase can be credited to boats used for pleasure, 
but by far the larger part was intended for such use. 

For the first time since the registration law was passed 
the registrations passed the quarter-million mark on 
June 30th, the numbered boats totalling 253,540. There 
were 248,448 motor boats numbered on December 31, 
1930, an increase of 7408 over December 31, 1929. 
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KAYE DON 


S A sportsman who takes success as modestly as he accepts defeat gracefully, 
Kaye Don has few equals. In the unfortunate occurrence during the last 
race for the Harmsworth Trophy, when he drove the British challenger, “‘ Miss 
England II,” he made no complaint of the treatment he had received, which 
resulted in the sinking and wrecking of his boat. Quiet and restrained, he let 
slip no remark which in any way reflected on his adversary or the conduct of the 
race. We hope he may race here again under conditions which are more fair than 
those he faced this year. 

Kaye Don has had a long racing career in automobiles, but up to this year very 
little experience in driving high speed boats. After serving during the World 
War in the Royal Flying Corps, Don turned to motorcycle racing, a great sport in 
England. The year 1922 found him driving racing cars, and during the next eight 
years he established many records, particularly at Brooklands, England’s great 
three-mile concrete speedway. He was British motor speed champion in 1928 and 
1929. In 1930 Kaye came to Daytona to attack the world’s land speed record, but 
failed, due to the poor condition of the course. A year after the untimely death of 
Sir Henry Segrave in ‘‘ Miss England II,’’ Kaye Don was asked to take her 
wheel. In Argentina he succeeded in setting up a new record of 103.49 miles per 
hour. Not satisfied, he made another attempt on the straightaway record and 
raised it to 110.223 miles per hour on Lake Garda, Italy. 

In the first heat of the Harmsworth Cup races on September 6th, he made a 
record for competition over a 30 nautical mile course with ‘‘ Miss England”’ of 
89.913 m.p.h., his first long race at high speed in a motor boat. 
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Again That Ideal Cruiser—"Loot” 


By BURKE JENKINS 


vital? Is she able and at the same time fast? 
Can she really go to windward in a sea? Is she 
no big-bellied tub, but a dashing dame? 

Can I handle her easily alone? Is the rig small, all 
inboard and still not as tall as a steeple? Is her draft 
small enough for the prettiest, quietest harbors? 

Has she full headroom and is she comfortably livable 
for two — and two more, on a pinch? Is that coffee-mill 
in a compartment all by 
its sweet self? And last, 
but far from least, has 
that husky little “dink” a 
real place to roost on 
deck? 

Can’t be done, you 
say? You just wait till 
I get through and, even 
if you don’t believe it 
then, keelhaul me if you 
like, but you'll never 
convince me I’m wrong 
—for I’m a bull-headed 
hombre when I know I’m 
right. 

Now the reason I am 
so cocksure is that I have 
openly and brazenly pi- 
rated every good feature 
from the best designers, 
yachtsmen, and boat 
“‘nuts” of the last quar- 
ter of a century. The 


. I wrong when I insist on these considerations as 





their work in high esteem; but somehow their stuff 
did not fit into my particular racket. The only thing 
that’s really mine is the black flag she’ll fly. 

But to get down to details. First, let me apologize for 
the crudity of the sketch. I had to make it mostly 
freehand, for I have no instruments except a ruler and a 
pen; besides, I’m no draughtsman. Again, the calcula- 
tion of centers, areas, etc., are only approximate, 
though they are near enough to accuracy to be easily 
checked by a qualified 
designer. _ 

So let’s start with the 
hull. Is there one of us 
who, way down deep, 
hasn’t a love and respect 
for the double-ender — 
that most primitive, yet 
symmetrical and. efficient 
of sea forms? Well do I 
remember a gale on 
“‘George’s’”’ many years 
ago when I sailed a 
“trip o’ fish”’ on the old 
clipper-bowed Ramona, of 
Steele Brothers, Glouces- 
ter. For three days it 
blew so you could ‘“‘lean 
against it,”’ but when we 
finally hauled in that 
35-foot seine boat, she 
hadn’t shipped a bucket- 
ful of brine. Right then 
I signed on to that model 

















only originality I claim 





for mine! 
So a double-ender she 





is in the manner in which 
I have contrived to com- 
bine my items of loot 
into the perfect cruiser— and this I unblushingly 
affirm I have achieved. 

The hull lines are frankly a reduced steal from Dr. 
Ward’s Tiercel, designed by MacBride — but slightly 
wider in proportion. The rig has several of E. G. Mar- 
tin’s wrinkles. There’s a hint of Henry Howard’s Alice. 
Those folding bunks smack of Bill Atkin. Those bilge- 
fitting tanks are Jack Hanna’s. That engine installation 
is Ed Schock’s. And there are even traces of Bill Hand, 
S. 8S. Crocker, and my old time, personal friends, Charlie 
Mower and Charlie Davis. 

I offer heartfelt apologies to Ralph Winslow and 
John Alden for having slighted them, because I hold 





“Loot” has a raised deck amidships 


is; but, mark you well, a 
sleek whaleboat type, not 
a wallowy tub. She’s an even four beams to the over all 
length and her draft is exactly half her width: a one- 
two-four proportion: 36 feet over all; 9 feet beam; 4 
feet 6 inches draft. She’s narrow, but not tender, for the 
bilges are firm, though with no harsh corners. 

The lateral plane is strung along generously, making 
for an easy helm, windwardness, and steady running. 
Again, you'll note, she steers with a stick. Don’t you 
like to “‘feel”’ the critter? We’re not “tooling” a car, 
you know — we’re sailing! 

Now the rig. A bona fide cutter, with mast well aft 
and well stayed. It took me some time to be converted 
to this jib-headed stuff, but a bugeye I once owned 


The lines show.a double- 
ender of easy form, much 
like the famous “Tiercel” 
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brought me into the fold, particularly since I don’t 
have to run the mast sky high to get my 570 square 
feet of rag. 

The mainsail is loose-footed, as the “limeys”’ like 
it. This admits of broad off reefing, besides altering the 
draft and facilitating entire removal; for I am one of 
the kind that likes to strip off all cloth and lock every- 
thing below when I leave her for any length of time. 
I had to put those three battens in the leech, but they 
are above the reef bands and not so bad, though I 
never did like them. 

The ‘“‘jumbo”’ is self-trimming, of course; of good 
size, and under it alone she’ll lie to, or even go to wind- 
ward. And right here, please note that the jumbo boom 
has a lift that enables one to use it for a crane, or sort 
of single davit, to bring the “dink” aboard. 

The “dink” has her own well merited position, bot- 
tom up, on the forward deck. Beneath it, ready for 
emergency, is lashed old ‘‘Sleep-easy,” the big hook. 

The jibs (three if you like) are the regular affairs. 
The jib stay is slackable, even though the nose pole is 
only three feet long. Personally, I never did hanker for 
a sopping when dousing a jib — though I’ve had it 
in my time. 

The roller chock is at the bowsprit end, the cable 
thus leading clear, and the winch can be operated even 
with the tender on deck. 

Note next the raised deck. It insures strong mast 
stepping, a non-leak cabin top, and really makes going 
forward easier than on the narrow runways of the older 
type. There are two swing ports forward, two aft, and 
three on either side of this raised deck — plenty of air 
below. 
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Profile, accommodation plan and deck plan of “Loot” 
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Look now at the trick cabinhouse or skylight — or 
what have you. It’s just three feet wide, exactly the 
width of the cabin floor, and gives full six feet, or better, 
of headroom in the only place you really need it. There 
are two swing ports forward and ten heavy glass win- 
dows in the sides — plenty of light below. 

The broad bridge deck is pierced by a large hatch to 
the engine compartment, the hatch cover being auto- 
matically locked by a lip when the slide door of the com- 
panionway is in place. 

The cockpit proper is large and roomy, with side 
seats just broad enough to “‘calk off” on, and the spare 
‘“‘guest’’ mattresses fit nicely here. The cockpit floor 
beams go clear across, permitting dry-bottomed lockers 
all around. 

Going below, now, and starting from forward, we 
have a large forepeak for the bo’s’n, with a hatch to 
deck. This is followed by the ‘“‘spare”’ bunking space, 
with shelves above at the sides and hooks on both 
bulkheads. 

In the cabin proper, we have two transom seats, 
with drawers underneath. The backs of the seats fold 
down and reveal themselves to be real spring beds, 
all ‘‘made-up”’ and ready for a worn and dead for sleep 
sea dog. 

Comes, then, to port, the little Shipmate with kero- 
sene burner, its oil tank fornenst. Dish racks and sink 
are conveniently at hand, with a table flap over the 
sink when not in use, which gives additional table space 
when opened out. To starboard, we have a hanging 
locker with bureau top and abaft this is our old friend, 
the bowl of necessity. Under the ladder are the oilskins. 

Now, right across the entire ship, is a tight bulkhead, 
without any trick an- 
gles or evasions. This 
shuts off the machin- 
ery smells and gases 
completely. And in 
the engine compart- 
ment, we have an 
unusual installation, 
but it’s no untried 
experiment. It works 
like a charm in Chris- 
tie’s Highlander. 

The big, efficient, 
deep, self-feathering 
propeller is geared by 
a chain belt to one 
of those little hand- 
cranked Niagara mills 
of fifteen horsepower, 
mounted directly 
above the propeller 
shaft, but reversed, 
flywheel pointing 
sternward. Inciden- 
tally, the crank can 
be reached and op- 
erated from deck. 

Below the bridge 
deck also, to extreme 
port and starboard, 
are the tanks, built 
to fit and set on end. 
This obviates splash 
noise and permits 
locker space along- 
side the cockpit. 

(Continued on page 96) 
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HEN the opinion was propounded in YACHTING 
W a few years ago that luck was 75 percent of 
ocean racing there were those who thought that 
the capricious lady was given too much credit. But look 
at the part she played in the Plymouth event. As soon 
as Olin Stephens had made his momentous decision to 
reach. north and part company with the fleet, luck 
sailed with Dorade and gave her strong breezes while 
the rest of the fleet battled with calm. This is not to de- 
tract from the generalship and seamanship which had 
their part in Dorade’s victory. But let us now put on our 
detracting glasses and take a look at Skdl. Her track 
shows that she sailed neither a Great Circle course nor a 
Gulf Stream course. For a week after she had floundered 
clear of the Banks she just headed northeast. Then one 
day her skipper tumbled out of his bunk, cracked the 
sun, and found that he was a hundred miles farther 
north than he had any business to be. Another two days 
on this course and he would have dented Ireland in the 
midriff. So with the grand westerlies of that region 
under her tail, Skdl sailed southeast, back toward where 
she belonged, and in due course of time crossed the 
finish line and was found to be winner of second place. 
I have it on the best of authority that during the entire 
21 days of Skdl’s passage her owner took only eight 
sights for position; and I contend very strongly that her 
excellent showing in the event proves either that naviga- 
tion is unnecessary in ocean racing or that the factor of 
luck should be raised from seventy-five to ninety per- 
cent. 
++ + 


With the lorgnettes of criticism still raised to our peer- 
ing eyes, let’s have a glance at Lismore, the big ketch that 
broke a couple of masts and finished a very good last 
in the Transatlantic race. I’m not going to say anything 
about the reported disorganization aboard her, because 
I know how annoying two or three boys may be who 
either know or think they know more about sailing than 
their skipper. It undoubtedly was a good thing for 
Lismore that she ran short of caviar and pdté de fois gras 
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just as the trouble came to its height and that two of the 
crew had to be transferred to a passing steamer to 
conserve supplies. Saying nothing whatever about that 
matter I am, however, going to repeat what a friend of 
mine wrote me the other day in praise of the owner of 
the afflicted ketch. ‘“‘I’m delighted,” said he, ‘‘at the 
progress in seamanship displayed by Lismore’s owner. 
Three years ago in the Spanish race he was dismasted in 
the Rofa and lost his yacht. Now he is dismasted in the 
Lismore, but rigs up jury sails and finishes the race. In a 
couple more years, at this rapid rate, he’ll know enough 
about sailboats and deep water to stay out of ocean 
racing altogether.”’ 


a 


I put on my slicker the great day of the Gold Cup 
motor boat races and drove to Montauk to see the glit- 
tering gadgets gleam around the course. Because of a 
misting rain the roads weren’t much traveled and I was 
able to hop along at better than fifty, which is also 
better speed than most Gold Cup contestants make. 
Arrived at the private harbor where the Gold Cup 
course was laid out, I was delighted to see that the condi- 
tions seemed perfect for motor boat racing — absolutely 
no air, smooth water, and patrolled course. For days 
prior to the event motor boat cruising ladies and gentle- 
men had been refraining from throwing bottles over- 
board, and so far as I could see there was nothing barring 
a slight drizzle to keep the racers from setting up new 
records. But the race was postponed a day on account 
of the drizzle, and experts told me that it is the height 
of dangerous folly to drive Gold Cup contestants at 
their terrific speeds of 55 to 60 miles per hour unless the 
air is free of rain drops. I was so mad at wasting a day 
over a postponed race that I drove home through the 
rain at better than 60 and suffered no damage along the 
way. Although cheerfully admitting that I know nothing 
whatever about motor boat racing, it seems to me that 
there is something wrong with a sport that has to have 
smooth water, rainless days, and bottleless courses, and 
that goes flop when one of these ingredients is lacking. 
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“Quicksilver II," a Mower Schooner 
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Sheer, half breadth and body plans of “Quicksilver II” 























moderate ends and sweet fore and aft lines. She is rigged 


HE attractive schooner shown here is Quicksilver II, 
as a staysail schooner with Ratsey sails and Pigeon 


built to replace an earlier boat of the same name. 









Like her predecessor, she is from the x hollow spars. Her sail area is 2484 
boards of Charles D. Mower of New sbemvie square feet. 
York and is owned by A. E. Pierce, a Na The arrangement plan shows the fore- 
member of the New York and the Chi- is ~~ castle forward with berths for three 
cago Yacht Clubs. She was designed as //M\ \ | men, lockers, and a toilet next to the 
a long distance racer and has STN) \ Ng chain locker bulkhead. Next aft is 
shown up well in a number of deep ao | \ the galley, with Protane range, 
water contests, usually finishing J fi \ large icebox, dresser, sink and 
among the leaders. At present her // wh \ ample lockers and dish racks. On 
home port is Chicago and she was Al \\ the center line is the motor, a 
a participant in the Mack- it \ 6-cylinder 54%” by 6%” 
inac race this year and last, YA AN Lathrop, concealed un- 
der a table which may be 


placing in the first flight in 
each contest. 

She was built by Hodg- 
don Brothers, at East 
Boothbay, Maine, and is 
of husky construction 
throughout. Her outside 
planking is double, the 
outer layer being of ma- 
hogany. The trim on deck 
is of mahogany and the 
finish below is white paint 
with enough mahogany to 
give a touch of color. Her 
principal dimensions are as 
follows: length over all, 
64’ 8”; length on load 























water line, 47’ 7’; beam, extreme, 15’ 4’’; draft, extreme, 
9’ 9”. The yacht has an easy midship section with 
























































Accommodation plan of Mr. Pierce’s schooner 


removed easily when de- 
sired. Abaft the galley is 
the main saloon with 
transoms each side, buf- 
fet, lockers and a drop 
leaf swing table. Next 
aft, to port, is an enor- 
mous toilet room, while 
to starboard is a single 
stateroom. A _ passage- 
way, out of which lead 
the companion stairs to 
the deck, gives access to 
the after stateroom. This 
room has a wide berth on 
each side with cushioned 


seat inboard, lockers forward and a bureau aft. Aft is a 
roomy lazarette entered through a manhole. 
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The Cruising Cutter “Chicadee” 


\ \ 7E PRESENT herewith plans of the cruising cutter ‘‘Falcon” 25, with reduction gear, driving a two bladed 
Chicadee, owned by E. A. Randall of Portland, propeller. The engine is installed under the bridge deck 


Maine. The new yacht is from the boards of 
John G. Alden and is the fourth boat built for 
Mr. Randall by the same designer. Her prin- 
cipal dimensions are as follows: Length over 
all, 37’ 4144”; length on load water line, 

27’ 414”; beam, extreme, 10’ 3”; draft, 
extreme, 5’ 9’. Chicadee carries the 
Marconi cutter rig which has 

recently become so popular, the 

three lower sails having a total of 


806 square feet of canvas. Of this / 


there are 152 square feet in the jib, 
154 in the jumbo, and 500 in the / 
mainsail. A working jib topsail / | 
and a ballooner are also carried. 

The new boat has a good / 
sized cockpit aft, forward 
of which is a short bridge 
deck. The cabin house is / 
moderately long and the / 
mast goes through it, the / 
house being well reénforced 
at the partners. There is ) 
ample deck room forward. 
Construction is of the best, 
the outside planking being 
of mahogany while the 
deck and trim are of teak. 


She was built by Goudy =] — 


and Stevens at East Booth- 





and is concealed under a box. The companion- 

way ladder is hung on a brass rod and is fitted 

to slide out of the way when necessary. Under 

the cockpit seats are a 40-gallon gasoline tank 
and a 50-gallon water tank. A hatch in 
the floor of the cockpit gives access to 
the lazarette. 

Below deck forward is the chain 
locker, with shelves abaft it to 
starboard and a seat locker and 
pipe berth to port. Next is the 
galley, with full headroom under 
the cabin trunk. The icebox is 
under the deck on the starboard 
side, with sink and dresser abaft 

it and dish racks out- 
board. On the port side 
is a Shipmate No. 212 
stove. A hatch overhead 
assures good ventilation. 
: 1 \ Abaft the galley is the 
i \ toilet room, and opposite 
tak. \ is a hanging locker. 

The main cabin has a 
wide transom on each 
side and a folding table 
is fitted on the forward 
bulkhead. Aft is a quar- 
ter berth on each side. 

Chicadee has proved 








bay, Maine. 
The power plant is a 
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“Chicadee” is a trim looking cutter 
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— fairly fast under sail 
and also under power. 
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Inboard profile and cabin plan of Mr. Randall’s new yacht 
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An Interesting Little Knockabout Cruiser 


Va often the owner of a small boat attempts to 
get too much accommodation, the result being a 
crowded layout and no real room below. The boat 
shown here is the result of many years of study by her 
designer, Leonard M. Richards of Philadelphia, and is 
designed to accommodate two people on long cruises 
with the maximum of comfort possible in a boat of her 
inches. Consequently, there is room enough below decks 
for the crew to live without being crowded, and space to 
stow away their gear. 

The new boat is 26’ 9” length over all, 21’ 8” on the 
water line, 7’ 7” beam and 4’ 2” draft. She is rigged as a 
knockabout cutter with a total sail area of 420 square 
feet, of which 300 is in the mainsail and 120 in the jib. 
Her displacement is 9000 pounds, and the weight of 
ballast 3500. 

The boat is roomy in every dimension as she is de- 
signed for a six-footer, the headroom being 6’ 1’. For- 
ward is the toilet room, with hanging lockers abaft it. 
The main cabin has a berth each side, while aft is the 
stove, to port, and sink and dresser to starboard. The en- 
gine, a 5 h.p. Gray without a clutch, is under the bridge 
deck with icebox one side and provision locker the 
other. The cockpit is roomy and is watertight and self- 
bailing. Gasoline is carried in tanks abreast of the cock- 
pit and the water tanks are forward, close up under the 
deck. 

The boat, the designer states, can be built and 
equipped for $1800. Mr: Richards plans to build her this 
winter and have her afloat in the spring. 
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The lines of the new boat show 
a rather high-sided craft of 
ample displacement. She has 
short ends and a long keel. 
Below is the cabin plan 
























“Nortada,” a Husky Motor Cruiser 







































































ISHING a boat that would not have to scurry 

into port at the first signs of bad weather, Harold 
W. Buck, of New York, commissioned Sparkman «& 
Stephens to design the cruiser whose plans are shown on 
this page. Mr. Buck had long admired the fishing boats 
that work around the eastern end of the Sound and out 
of Newport and the Vineyard and desired a flush-decked 
craft of somewhat the same type, with plenty of room 
below and rather 
small power. The 
designers have 
carried out the 
owner’s ideas 
successfully, as 











The lines of H. W. Buck’s 
“Nortada,” with the deep 
forefoot, easy bilge, good 
deadrise and slightly hollow 
water lines forward, sug- 
gest the commercial craft 
that drag for scallops off the 
coast in sixty fathoms 











ton, L. I., and the craft was completed at Kretzer’s 
yard, on City Island. 

The deck is roomy, with a shelter protecting the 
helmsman’s position, a trunk cabin aft and a companion- 
way and a couple of skylights forward. Below, the quar- 
ters are large, with amidships a good sized engine room 
in which are the capacious fuel and water tanks. For- 
ward, next to the peak bulkhead, is the galley and abaft 
it is the forward 
cabin with seat 
and berth each 
side and toilet 
room and clothes 
locker aft. Abaft 








an inspection of 
the plans will 
show. 





the engine room 
is the after cabin, 
reached through 











The boat is 43’ 
over all, 40’ on 
the water line, 
12’ 134” beam and 4’ 414” draft. She is strongly built 
and is planked with Philippine mahogany, the same 
wood being used for the trim on deck and below. The 
deck is of Port Orford cedar, finished bright, and the 
finish below is white enamel and mahogany. On her keel 
is 5000 pounds of lead. The power plant is a pair of Gray 
Four-56 engines which give the boat a speed of 10 miles 
an hour. Nortada’s hull was built by Bunce, at Hunting- 
































The outboard profile shows an easy sheer line and lots of freeboard 





a slide in the 
after end of the 
; cabin trunk. 
There is a wide berth each side and a big toilet room on 
the port side forward with a clothes locker large enough 
to use as a dressing room opposite. Aft is a roomy 
lazarette. 

In service, Nortada has proved herself an excellent sea 
boat and has passed through some wild weather. She has 
a motion, it is reported, like that of a 100-footer, swing- 
ing up over the seas easily and keeping her crew dry. 
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Below decks the new cruiser is exceedingly roomy, with berths for four 
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The arrangement below is 


simple and practical 


An Auxiliary Cutter for the Pacific Coast 


Tee cruising cutter of attractive appearance 
is from the boards of Edson B. Schock. She 
was designed for Donald B. Ayres of Los 
Angeles, who has recently sold the schooner 
Monsoon, which was designed for him by Mr. 
Schock in 1925. The principal dimensions 

of the new yacht are as follows: Length 
over all, 40’ 0’; length on load water line, 

29’ 6’’; beam, extreme, 10’ 0’; draft, 6’ 0’. 

The boat’s construction is fairly 
heavy without being cumbersome, 
and she has a teak deck and cabin- 
house and teak trim on deck. 

She is rigged as a Marconi cutter 
with everything inboard, per- 
mitting the use of a perma- 
nent backstay with an offset 
fitting at the masthead. The 
sail area in the three lowers 
is 650 square feet, and Genoa 
jib and spinnaker are also 
carried. With her easy sec- 
tions and fairly long water 
line the new boat should 
show a good turn of speed 
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The house is long, the mast stepping through it, 
| and the cockpit of ample size. The arrangement 
plan shows a good sized cabin, with lockers aft 
and a berth each side. Outboard of the berths are 
the conventional lockers and shelves below the 
deck. A drop leaf table is fitted amidships and a 
tiled stove forward. Forward of 
the cabin is a toilet room on the 
port side and a galley to star- 
board with two-burner stove, 
sink, dresser, ice box, etc. The 
forward part of the yacht is given 
to the stateroom with 
high berth each side, seat 
and wardrobe. Forward 
of the peak bulkhead are 
the cable tier and shelves 
for ship’s gear. The laza- 
ette is reached through 
doors in the after bulk- 
head of the cockpit. 

The engine, a Gray 
Four-44, is under the 
cockpit floor. It is set at 
an angle and slightly off 
center, with the propeller 








and be a seaworthy craft 
as well. 


under the port quarter. 




















Inboard profile, cabin plan, and sec- 
tions of the new cruising cutter de- 
signed by Edson B. Schock. The 
arrangement is compact and the 
designer has included much in a 
comparatively small boat 
87 























Of Interest 
To the Skipper 


"Seven Seas” Cruisers 


Since their appearance early this season, 
the “Seven Seas” cutters and yawls have 
attracted considerable attention. These 
interesting boats were designed by Ashley D. 
Adams for Boston Yacht Sales, Inc., and 
were built at the Kennedy Marine Basin, 
Inc., at Squantum, Mass. They are 31’ 10” 
long over all, 23’ 7” on the water line 
9’ 4” beam and 5’ draft. Both cutters and 

awls have been built, both rigs with 
arconi sails. Two have been delivered to 
New York yachtsmen and a number have 
found owners in Massachusetts waters. The 
illustration shows three of these boats in the 
recent Midsummer Series of the Corinthian 
Yacht Club of Marblehead in a race which 
was won by the ‘‘Seven Seas’”’ yawl Vida, 
owned by Roger E. Mills of Scituate, Mass., 
and Rumson, N. J. 

The boats were designed to meet the 
demand for a fast cruiser which could be 
raced successfully and of a size in which a 
paid hand need not be carried. It is probable 
that the coming season will see races sched- 
uled for the boats of this type. 


++ + 


Clifford Joins Dee Wite 


Carrying out a continuous expansion 
ig emg Joseph B. Lodge, president of 
ee Wite, Inc., and of Lodge Motors, Inc., 
has announced the appointment of John E. 
Clifford as vice-president and director in 
charge of sales, savertining and service. Mr. 


Clifford brings to Dee Wite the experience 
gained as a successful sales manager and 
enthusiasm for the future of the boating 





The latest “Hacker- f 
craft,” a 14-foot single 
step hydroplane that fits 
the 125 cubic inch class 


“Miss Larchmont IV,” 
a 40-footer owned by 
Frank E. Campbell. 
She was built by Purdy 
and steps along at a 
good pace driven by two 
200 h.p. Model 202 
Scripps marine motors 
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Three “Seven Seas” cruisers in a friendly brush off Marblehead 


industry as well as a record for sales policies 
fair to dealer and consumer alike. One ac- 
complishment has been standardized service 
methods in the field. 

Based on a complete personal survey, Mr. 
Clifford is extremely optimistic regarding 
the coming year. Dee Wite shipments have 
held up remarkably well this summer, in- 
creasing instead of falling off in August, 
for example, when sales usually taper off 
sharply. This indicates that people are con- 
tinuing to take to the water for recreation. 

Announcement is also made that the Fred 
M. Randall Co., of Detroit, has been ap- 
pointed advertising counsel for the two con- 
cerns. Close association with the industr 
has given this company a wide contact wit 
the field and an understanding of its 
problems. 


++ + 


Small Speed Boats 


The introduction of the new 125 cubic 
inch class of hydroplanes by the American 
Power Boat Association has opened a new 
field to the small racing boat. The limitations 
set by the A. P. B. A. demand a minimum 
water line length of 13’ and a minimum beam 
of 4’ 4’, contain a weight restriction that al- 


- lows sturdy construction, and require a stock 


motor of not more than 125 cubic inches 
piston displacement. 

A 14’ single step hydroplane designed and 
built by John L. Hacker, of Mt. Clemens, 
Mich., meets the requireménts of this class 
and should satisfy the racing enthusiast with 
her speed, stability and ease of handling. 
She is 14’ jong and 4’ 8” beam and is built of 
Honduras mahogany with white pine deck. 
Her motor is a Universal ‘Blue Jacket” 


which, it is reported, gives her a speed of 40 
m.p.h. A feature of this design is that the 
driver’s seat is amidships. One of these little 
racers was recently delivered to John J. 
Raskob at North East, Md. She arrived on 
the morning of a race, was launched and 
entered, and came in first. A second ‘‘ Hack- 
ercraft’”’ owned by Mr. Raskob is a 24’ 
runabout which has won sixteen firsts and 
two seconds during the past racing season. 
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Taylor Joins Tams 

Tams, incorporated, of 250 Park Ave., 
New York, announces that 8. Peirce Taylor 
has joined its staff. Mr. Taylor is the son of 
the late Stevenson Taylor, former President 
of the American Bureau of Shipping, the 
Society of Naval Architects & Teen 
and Webb Institute of Naval Architecture. 
He is a graduate of Columbia University and 
his family has long been connected with the 
marine industry. 


++ + 


Marine Railways 

The United States Coast Guard Depot at 
Curtis Bay, Maryland, has recently com- 
pleted the installation of two marine rail- 
ways. The larger has a lifting capacity of 40 
tons and is designed to haul out the 75-foot 
boats. The cradle of this railway is of steel, 
40’ long and 20’ wide, running on double 
flanged, chilled wheels and fitted with three 
sets of adjustable bilge supports on each side. 
It is operated by a —_ open-link chain 
driven by an electric hoist. 

The small railway has a lifting capacity of 
15 tons and is designed to handle the large 
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life boats built at this station. The cradle is 
20’ long and is of steel. A turntable 22’ in 
diameter is located at the upper end of the 
track and the cradle travels directly over it 
from the track. The cradle and boat can 
thus be turned to meet tracks in the yard 
leading into the building where the life boats 
are constructed. Its purpose is not only to 
haul out such boats for repair, but to launch 
new boats as built. The turntable is built of 
steel and the circular pit of reinforced con- 
crete. The cradle is operated by ordinary 
wire rope tackle. 

Both of these marine railways were de- 
signed and constructed by the Crandall 
Engineering Co., of Cambridge, Mass., and 
are the 164th and 165th railways built by 
that company. 


+ + + 


Storage Batteries 


This year the new Diesel cruiser Velero JJ 
was built at the yards of the Craig Ship- 
building Co., at Long Beach, California, for 
G. Allan Hancock, of Los Angeles. She is 
195’ over all, 30’ beam and 11’ 9” draft, and 
is driven by a pair of Winton 6-cylinder, 
17” by 26” Diesel engines. A feature of the 
machinery installation on the yacht is the 
storage battery system and the way it cares 
for the peak loads. There are two Exide- 
Ironclad batteries of 56 cells each with 450 
ampere hour capacity at the 8-hour rate. 
There is also a 32-cell Exide battery to care 
for the gyroscopic compass. The batteries 
are operated on the Exide marine floating 
battery system and care for some eighty 
pieces of apparatus. The two main batteries, 
in multiple, supply current for the pumps, 
boat hoist, refrigerating unit, windlass, 
capstan, steering motor, radio equipment, 
motor generator sets, motion picture ma- 
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New railways and turntable at the Coast Guard station, Curtis Bay, Md. 


chine, searchlight, cooking range, water 
heaters, distilling plant, coffee urns, oven, 
waffle irons and fans as well as a charging 
panel for various small batteries. Peak loads 
on generators, shut down periods and emer- 
gencies are taken care of automatically. 


os. 


“Freedom” 


John G. Alden designed the auxiliary 
schooner Freedom for Sterling Morton, of 
Chicago, and she was built at the yard of the 
Great Lakes Boatbuilding Corporation in 
that city. She is one of the largest schooner 
yachts built on Lake Michigan and is one of 


“Freedom” is one of the 
largest schooner yachts ever 
built on Lake Michigan. 
She was designed by Alden 
and is 88' 8” over all, 66’ 6" 
l.w.l., 20’ beam and 10’ 
draft. A 175 h.p. Hall- 
Scott furnishes auxiliary 
power 





the largest built anywhere on the Great 
Lakes. She is 88’ 8” long over all, 66’ 6” 
on the water line, 20’ beam and 10’ draft. 
She carries nearly 3400 square feet of sail. 
She was designed for use on the Lakes and 
the Atlantic coast and for cru.ing in the 
West Indies. Her auxiliary motor is a 6-cyl- 
inder 5” by 7” Hall-Scott which develops 
175 h.p. This motor is known as the “ Ex- 
lorer.”’ It drives the propeller through a 

uilt-in 3:1 reduction gear, turning it at 
600 r.p.m. 
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The Farr Four 


A new four cylinder motor of high power 
and light weight is announced by the Farr 
Marine Motors Division of Kermath Manu- 
facturing Co. It has been developed in two 
ratings, the medium duty motor being 
known as the Farr Four-25 and the high 
speed model as the Farr Four-45. Both are 
light and compact, the height above the 
center of the crankshaft being only 1614” 
and the over all length, including clutch and 
reverse gear housing, 5034”. Piston dis- 
placement is 134 cubic inches with 34” bore 
and 4” stroke. 

Cylinders are of chrome nickel iron, cast 
en bloc, and the three bearing crankshaft is 
2” diameter, balanced both statically and 
dynamically. The flywheel is entirely en- 
closed and exhaust and intake manifolds are 
cast separate. There is a full length hot spot 
on the intake and the exhaust manifold is 

(Continued on page 111) 





Above is the storage battery outfit of the Diesel cruiser “Velero III.” 
On the left is the new Farr “Four-45” marine motor 








GRENADIER 


60’ x 41'8” x 13’8” x 8'2” 


*“GRENADIER” was built this year by 
George Lawley and Son Corporation from 
our designs for Mr. Henry A. Morss and his 
sons of Boston. We consider her repre- 
sentative of the modern cruising schooner, 
fast, able to go anywhere, comfortable, 
and easily cared for by two paid hands. 
She is double planked in mahogany, with 
teak decks and trim, and represents the 
best in workmanship and latest in design. 


Below decks a separate engine compart- . 


ment, large double stateroom, toilet, main 
cabin, galley and forecastle are arranged 
to give maximum comfort and ample 
storage space. 


**GRENADIER”’ sailed in the Cape May 
Race fresh from the yard of the builder 
without any tuning up, finishing fifth out 
of twenty-one in her class. On the Eastern 
Yacht Club Cruise she won all the runs in 
her class. She has attracted a great deal of 
favorable comment from yachtsmen. 


If you are considering a yacht of any kind, 
new or second hand, let us discuss the 
matter with you. 


Still Winning! 


The schooner *“SSACHEM,”’ from our de- 
signs for Mr. R. B. Metcalf, continues her 
career of consistent winning. Besides 
winning practically all of her squadron 
runs in the New York Yacht Club Cruise, 
she took the major prize, the Astor Cup. 





John G. Alden 


148 State Street ~- Boston, Mass. 
Naval Architect +» Yacht Broker 
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Running Rigging for Yachts 
(Continued on page 66) 


strike in, as it frequently does on Long Island Sound, 
all that was necessary was to haul on the light line 
until the heavy sheet was again rove through the blocks. 
Thus a strain is kept on the sheet so that the boat 
travels along and does not waste any of the new breeze. 
The light line is left attached to the sheet and is merely 
coiled up out of the way when not in use, the hauling 
being done with the other end. 

Another wrinkle in fitting the main sheet is to splice 
a thimble into the standing end. (I always fit my jib 
sheets the same way.) When there is a good breeze 
blowing, hook a small tackle into this thimble and hook 
the other end of the tackle into a ring bolt or a strop 
around a cleat or some other deck fitting. After the 
hauling end has been trimmed down and belayed, one 
man can take the fall of this tackle and flatten in the 
sail when two men cannot get another inch though 
heaving on the hauling part with all their beef. This rig 
permits a nicety of adjustment in the trim of the sails 
that may mean winning a hard-fought race. 

Too many yacht sailors fail to appreciate the value 
of a watch tackle or handy billy. They seem to think 
that they have to handle the boat with the gear the 
builder provided. Mere pulling on the ropes as originally 
rove is not keen yacht racing; many a time a gadget of 
one sort or another has been the means of making a poor 
sail draw well and has thus greatly increased a boat’s 
speed. I sailed the Stamford one-design schooner 
W hileaway for a couple of seasons and the use of a simple 
little watch tackle gave her the championship. These 
schooners had long narrow foresails trimmed to a horse 
amidships. No matter how hard you trimmed down 
that fore sheet, all you succeeded in doing was to make 
the lower half of the foresail backwind the main, both 
sails then being ineffective. We put a rope strop around 
the main chain plate, as there was no eyebolt handy, 
and hooked one end of a watch tackle to it, the other 
end being hooked to the fore boom. By hauling on this 
tackle the fore boom was pulled off to leeward so that 
the foot of the foresail was set at an angle that gave it 
some driving force and pushed the boat ahead, at the 
same time allowing a free passage for the wind between 
it and the mainsail. It also pulled the fore boom down 
enough to bring the gaff and the head of the sail in 
where it did some good; in other words, it made the 
foresail draw. Whenever we got on the wind and rigged 
up this extemporized fore sheet, Whileaway pulled out 
ahead of her rivals. 

Getting the lead of the jib sheets just right is a diffi- 
cult matter, for the proper trimming of the jib varies 
with the type of boat. Some yachts need to have their 
jib sheets slightly “‘lifted” to let them go out to wind- 
ward; others, on the contrary, have to have their head- 
sails pinned down flat to keep their long, needle-like 
bows down to their work. When Vanitie first came out 
her headsails were flowed out like those of a south side 
smack, and she refused to eat out to windward; later, 
when they flattened them down and kept that long, 
sharp, Gardner bow down to its work in the water in- 
stead of up in the air, she walked out to windward of 
Resolute in great style. 

It is a nuisance to have the shackle on the jib sheet 
pendant catch on the forestay when hauling the jib over. 
To obviate this, many of the smaller racers now pass 
the pendant through the cringle in the clew of the jib 
and seize it there, turning in a small lignum-vitae bull’s 
eye in each end. There is then nothing to catch when 
the jib is hauled over. When the sail is unbent, the 
sheets are unrove and the pendants stopped to the sail. 

Shackles are rather clumsy fittings and blocks are 
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Now Made Water- and Mildew-Resisting 
by the Hydropelling Process 


“AVENIR’S” SAILS ARE MADE OF THIS NEW-PROCESSED WAMSUTTA DUCK 


A greatly increased resistance to water and mildew 
has been given to Wamsutta Duck by an exclusive new 
process of finishing. 

Sails made from this new cloth repel moisture, retain 
their natural pliability, and do not increase appreciably 
in weight in rain or fog. 

The flagship “Avenir” of the Corinthian Yacht Club, at 
Marblehead, tried out her complete new suit of these 
Wamsutta water-resisting sails in June (and it was about 


the wettest June in history). Commodore McQuesten re- 
ports that the sails look as good as the day they were 
bent, “in spite of one of the rainiest months on record,” 
and do not “give and come” like ordinary duck. 

We shall be glad to give you complete information 
about this exclusive and important new feature of 
Wamsutta Duck. 


WAMSUTTA MILLS, NEW BEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Howe & Bainbridge, 220 Commercial Street, Boston, Mass. 
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“AVENIR”— Owned by Commodore George E. McQuesten, of the Corinthian Yacht Club, Marblehead, Mass. 
Wamsutta Yacht Duck Sails by Cousens & Pratt 
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WHEELER 
PLAY MATE” 


ge 








The Wheeler 56-Ft. ‘‘ Playmate’’ 

Yacht offers an unusually spa 

cious, comfortable lacortes 
arrangement 





Possesses The Time-Tested 


WHEELER FEATURES— 


COMFORT — DEPENDABILITY 
SEAWORTHINESS 


WHEELER “PLAYMATE”? CRUISERS owe 
their ever-increasing popularity among ex- 
perienced yachtsmen to many features — a 
multitude of small details carefully per- 
fected, each necessary for comfort, for de- 
pendability, and for seaworthiness. Wheeler 
*‘Playmate”’ Cruisers have been designed 
and built under the personal supervision of 
two generations of the Wheeler Family, and, 
from the 22-ft. sedan to the 62-ft. yacht, 
offer many refinements which only years of 
such personal supervision could develop and 
perfect. And they are real sea-boats, too, de- 
signed, built and tested for the open sea. 


Wheeler ‘‘Playmate”’ Cruisers are built in 21 models, 

from 22 ft. to 62 ft. in length, and offer wide choice 

of cabin arrangements, power, and equipment. Write 

today for our beautiful catalog containing complete 

aa plans and specifications. Ask for 
talog 


WHEELER 
SHI 


Foot Harway Ave. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
. MAyflower 9-7600 
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often so heavy as to be a handicap in an extremely light 
air. Simplicity is imperative in the gear for light sails, 
such as spinnaker and ballooner. Where possible, have 
the spinnaker halliard block below those of the headsails 
so that in those heart-breaking jibe-after-jibe contests 
that often occur with a fluky wind, your spinnaker can 
be swung quickly and freely from one side to the other. 
Have a spinnaker guy leading aft on each side fitted 
with snap hooks. In jibing, just unhook one guy and 
hook on the other and you will save time and have 
your spinnaker drawing before the other fellow can 
clear his guy and pass it aft on the proper side. A guy 
seems bound to hook itself around every cleat on deck 
whenever it can find the slightest excuse. This means 
that someone has to climb out of the cockpit and unsnar] 
it, while the man forward, with his hands full, can only 
wait and cuss. At such a time, cheap rope will snarl up 
and kink. After one experience, most men swear that 
they will buy no more junk, but only the best grade of 
rope for their running rigging. 





Canadians Defeat Barnegat Bay Sailors in Scow Series 
(Continued from page 54) 


Barnegat Bay Yacht Racing Association. The person- 
nel of the competing combinations were — Royal St. 
Lawrence Y. C.: G. 8. Hanna, skipper, M. D. Smith, 
F. B. Coward; and G. 8. Hamilton, skipper, T. C. Dar- 
ling, Hugh Kennedy. B. B. Y. R. A.: F. 8. Dale, skip- 
per, Peter Jenness, Jr., Charles Dunbar; and E. J. 
Schoettle, Jr., skipper, H. F. Kleinhans, K. R. Schoettle. 
The judges were — Colonel Gilbert S. Stairs, Quebec, 
neutral; Jack V. Hunter, Montreal; David A. Storer, 
Philadelphia. 

A popular superstition on Barnegat Bay in the minds 
of the rocking chair fleet, if not in the opinion of the 
contestants, that the Canucks are most vulnerable in a 
breeze of wind, was blasted in the first race of the series. 
A fresh northwester provided express train speed as the 
four skippers were sent away, with Schoettle slightly in 
the lead in the first leg on the wind. The reach from the 
Good Luck Point marker to the Pennsylvania Railroad 
drawbridge buoy was productive of the thrill of the race, 
as the four boats approached the latter buoy on a broad 
reach, beam to beam, and prepared to jibe around the 
mark. It was logical to expect trouble, and trouble 
occurred as Schoettle, with Hanna under his lee and 
Hamilton to windward, ran up on the latter. It was later 
ruled an unavoidable mishap and no foul. The race was 
decided on the windward leg of the second round when 
Hanna opened up a tremendous lead in the sloppy going. 
Dale and Hamilton scrapped for the runner up berth 
down to the finish line, the Canadian taking the honors. 
The one-two Maple Leaf victory left the score: Canada 
7, United States 3. 

After drying sails, bailing boats, and lunching, the 
crews were sent off in a very much lighter breeze. 
Schoettle beat the gun and was recalled, leaving Hanna 
and Hamilton to show the way around the triangular 
course. And as the three laps were completed it became 
apparent that the only contest was that between Dale 
and Schoettle for third place. Dale found little breeze 
and finished last in a rapidly waning wind which barely 
enabled him to get his craft across the finish line. Total 
series points: Canada 14, United States 6. 

After this unprecedented drubbing, the Jersey skip- 
pers had a change of heart next day and led not only 
across the starting line but throughout the race. The 
spectacle of the previous afternoon was again repeated, 
there being at no time during the race any doubt as to 
the outcome as far as points were concerned. Instead of 
the rivals covering each other, it was a case of team 
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The schooner “Freedom” owned by Mr. Sterling Morton of Chicago, Illinois. Designed by Mr. John G. Alden of Boston, 
Massachusetts, and built by the Great Lakes Boat Building Corporation. 89’ overall . . . 20' beam . . . 10’ draft. 





Down from the Great Lakes . . . through the Erie Canal . . . into the deep sea, bound for 


comes the schooner “Freedom”. Into the “I'reedom”, 


a cruise in the West Indies 
Mr. Alden, her designer, put grace of line and sound engineering . . . into her building went 
stout mahogany planking and teak decks ... and down below a Hall-Scott EXPLORER, 
driving the 38 x 26 propeller through Hall-Scott reduction gears at 600 r.p.m. and 
delivering a speed of eleven miles an hour. 

Into a boat so well planned, so sturdily built, only an engine of proved worth could 
have been installed. That the Hall-Scott EXPLORER was chosen is to us a matter of 
pride and satisfaction. 


The EXPLORER—6 cylinder 175 h. p. marine engine—was especially designed by Hall-Scott 


for use in large cruisers, auxiliary sailing craft, and wherever heavy duty work is required. 


HALL-SCOTT 
MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Division of American Car and Foundry Motors Company 
254 W. 31st St., New York « Detroit, Mich. - Seattle, Wash. 
Los Angeles, Calif. - Berkeley, Calif. - Vancouver, B. C. 
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® It’s Summer 
all Fall... 


with this safe, economical 
_ Sterno Cabin Heater 


FALL CRUISING should be — can be 
— comfortable. No need to shiver, on 
chilly mornings, or to wrestle with old- 
fashioned heaters that require constant 
attention. Just light your Sterno Cabin 
Heater — and forget about it. In a few 
minutes your cabin glows with warmth. 
Clear, bracing October days — air dry 
and sparkling as champagne — crisp 
mornings . . . Perfect weather for cruis- 
ing! Enjoy it — knowing your cabin is 
cozy and comfortable . . . safe from chill 
with a Sterno Cabin Heater. 


SAFE — You can’t take chances with 
fire on a boat. The Sterno Cabin Heater 
is the safest cabin stove afloat. Even if 
overturned, no liquid can flow out to 
burn or explode. Sterno Canned Heat 
makes its absolutely safe. 


EFFICIENT — Quick, smokeless, odor- 
less heat. No explosive fuel to handle — 
Your heat is safety-sealed in cans — easy to stow... easy to 
install ... economical and easy to buy. Requires no attention 
when lighted. Standard equipment on cruisers — yet small enough 
to pack away handily inarunabout. ., | : 


PRACTICAL — Takes minimum space — very light, so it’s easily 
moved or stowed away when not in use. Sturdily constructed, with 
white or green enamel finishing. Costs only $5.00. Available 
everywhere. 


The Sterno Marine Stove 
Means Good News to Sea Cooks! 


ADJUSTABLE BURNERS on the new Sterno Marine Stove... 
besides its safety and speed in cooking little or big meals . . .make 
it the favorite with all seagoing sports people who like to eat hearty 
and travel light! Touch a match to the Sterno Canned Heat, adjust 
your burners to high for in- 
tense heat, or Jow for “‘warm- 
ing’’ flame. Here is safe, ad- 
justable heat for cooking! A 
guard rail keeps pots and pans 
from getting adrift. It’s enam- 
eled against rust... ideally 
suited to all boats. Measures 
201%” x 1144” x 10”. 

These famous, safe, Sterno 
Marine Stoves are sold through 
your own marine dealer. Or, if 
he cannot supply you, order 
direct, using coupon below. 





STERNO CABIN 
HEATER 


Warmer, safer, quicker! 
Burns Canned Heat. 
Compact, efficient. Meas- 
ures 11” x 6” x 15%". 







MARINE STOVE 
— safest, handiest galley 
stove afloat. Burns Sterno 
Canned Heat. Flames entirely enclosed. 
Costs only — $12.50. 





Y-I0 
STERNO CORPORATION, 9 East 37th Street, New York City 
Send me (J Sterno Cabin Heater at $5.00 (green or white, specify color 
(] Sterno Marine Stove at $12.50 — ' 
I enclose $........ which I understand will be promptly refunded upon 
return of items if I’m not completely satisfied. 
or (] Send me complete description and specifications. 
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mates battling, Dale taking first after a long and 
thorough battle with Schoettle, and Hamilton winning 
the dubious honor of avoiding the cellar berth from 
Hanna. The times indicate the peculiar nature of this 
race: Dale 1:30:39, Schoettle 1:32:14, Hamilton 1:35:57, 
Hanna 1:36:48. Total series points: Canada 17, United 
States 13. 

Considerably encouraged, the large spectator fleet 
felt the jinx broken as the finale on Barnegat was started 
in a zephyr-like easterly. Schoettle showed either un- 
canny skill or uncommon luck in hunting wind to 
establish a lead of nearly five minutes. Dale experienced 
an unhappy lack of wind wherever he went and, further, 
ran aground to finish last. The Canucks tied the race by 
taking the middle berth although near the finish it 
looked as though Dale might catch and pass Hamilton 
for third, but he never quite made the grade. Total series 
points: Canada 22, United States 18. 

All who had ever been to Lake St. Louis doubted the 
ability of the Yankee windjammers to reverse things in 
the continuation of the series there. And so it proved. 
In the first race north of the border Dale had a lead of 
nearly three-quarters of a mile, with Schoettle a good 
second, at the end of the first round. Then the breeze 
flattened out and after a period of complete calms a shift 
in the wind put the boats in exactly the reverse positions, 
with Dale taking last. Hanna, Hamilton, and Schoettle 





The victorious Canadian crew 


was the order at the end. Total series points: Canada 
29, United States 21. 

In the afternoon Schoettle battled Hanna and Hamil- 
ton to the end, while Dale was hopelessly outclassed, 
as he was in Red Patch, the slowest boat of the local 
fleet. Schoettle held the lead for the first two rounds, 
Hanna trailing a poor third until on the final windward 
leg the latter rode in to victory on a shifting breeze by 
which the others did not benefit. Order of finish: Hanna, 
Schoettle, Hamilton, Dale. Total series points: Canada 
35, United States 25. 

On Saturday morning the race was called off, the time 
limit expiring when Dale had a nice lead and was within 
a few hundred yards of the finish. On that afternoon, with 
a shortened course, the wind shifted after the start so 
that the race was sailed without windward work on any 
of the legs. Hanna again led, with Dale, Schoettle and 
Hamilton crossing in that order. Total series points: 
Canada 40, United States 30. 

Waiting for breeze for the last race proved tedious, 
but at 7:30 that evening the fleet was sent away only 
again to have the time limit gun sound as they drifted 
idly in the darkness. As Canada had the series won re- 
‘gardless of the outcome of the remaining contests, all 
hands agreed to terminate the series and the farewell 
banquet got under way at the Royal St. Lawrence 
clubhouse at midnight. 
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SHIAWASEE 
Owner: Calvin P. Bentley 

Designer: Henry C. Grebe & Co. 
Builder: Great Lakes Boat Bldg. Corp. 


Step on the button; up comes the anchor! The 
A-E-CO Electric Windlass on the Shiawasee, 
shown in the picture above, is simplicity itself. 
Designed for motor boats and small yachts, it is 
sturdy and reliable . . . worthy of a place on the 
smartest craft. A-E-CO Auxiliaries include wind- 
lasses and hoists for every requirement. Write for 
Catalog. 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY, 2432 ARAMINGO AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, 


A-E-CO Electric Windlass 
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McINTOSH & SEYMOUR 


—the. yacht engine 
with every provision 
for top-notch service 


@ Six or eight cylinders, high speed 
or slow speed—Simple, compact, 
rugged, and fully enclosed—Smooth 
running, quiet and dependable- 
Simple injection system without igni- 
tion devices—Forced-feed lubrica- 
tion—Piping reduced to minimum— 
Consumes low-grade fuel—Very 
low operating and maintenance 
expense—High torque for man- 
euvering and quick starting. 





MclIntosh-Seymour Yacht Engines are the 
product of American pioneer Diesel engine 
builders and embody the experience gained 
in 16 years of notable marine achievement. 





WRITE FOR LITERATURE 





2800 Chrysler Building 








MCINTOSH & SEYMOUR CORPORATION 


“Division of American Locomotive Company 
EXCLUSIVE YACHT REPRESENTATIVE 


EARL H. CROFT 


+ New York City 




















Pacific Coast Championships at Santa Barbara 
(Continued from page 53) 


with his sloop Thorobred, leading his nearest competitor 
by 13 minutes one day and more than 20 the second. 

On the last day of the regatta some of the larger 
cruisers, two “‘Eights” and a “Six” took part in a 
Performance Handicap Race, their starting times being 
based on their performances in the previous two or three 
days’ races. As they neared the finish line it was seen 
that they had split up into three groups and a few 
stragglers. Ahead were Donald Ayer’s Monsoon and 
Milton Brenn’s Rhapsody. These two rounded the buoy 
side by side and in the last beat to the finish line the 
Rhapsody nosed out and won. In the next group, 
Endymion and Westward fought it out to the last, the 
former, a beautiful staysail schooner, finally leading 
Westward over the line. Dalton’s Navajo received such 
a grand handicap that she beat out the other “ Eights.” 

While this was going on the larger craft were taking 
the long beat up to Richardson’s Rock off San Miguel 
Island and return for the Mussolini Trophy. In the 
100-mile scrap A. N. Kemp’s Amorilla, with a fighting 
crew, almost caught Patolita. If they had not started to 
round the island instead of the rock another story might 
have been told at the finish. As it was, they finished only 
twelve minutes behind the big sloop! The Enchantress 
finished third and won the prize in the class over ninety 
feet, while the Diablo took third in the class under this 
limit, the Patolita taking best on elapsed and corrected 
time, and the Mussolini Trophy. 

Following the regatta the Anacapa Island Race for 
the Spalding Perpetual Challenge Bowl was held and 
seven boats started for the 45-mile circuit of the island. 
Unfortunately the wind died out and only three finished 
the long grind, Donald Douglas’ Endymion placing first 
in 14 hours and 7 minutes. Silsby M. Spalding’s West- 
ward took second in 16 hours while Pedder’s Diablo 


finished third. 





Again That Ideal Cruiser — “* Loot” 
(Continued from page 81) 


As to the exhaust installation — nothing is better, 
to my mind, than Jack Hanna’s adaptation of the 
North Sea wrinkle of a pipe clear through her from 
side to side, so that water can’t back into the cylinders. 

Now for the sketch details: In the cabin accommoda- 
tion plan, A is the forepeak and chain locker. B and B are 
shelves, up and out of the way. C and C are the “spare” 
mattresses. D is the cabin proper. E and E are the 
transom seats, while F and F are the folding spring 
bunks, serving as back-rests in the daytime. G is the 
bureau-top hanging locker; H, the toilet. J and L are, 
respectively, the range and the oil tank behind it. K is 
the dish rack; M, the sink. N, the hatch to the engine 
compartment. O and O are the gasoline tanks. T is the 
cockpit, while P, P, and P are the lockers that flank it. 

On the deck plan, X is the forward deck whereon 
reposes the 814-foot pram dink Y. The raised deck is 
J and J, while Z is the trick skylight or cabinette. R, the 
main hatch and V, the engine hatch. S and S are the 
cockpit deck for sitting and lounging, while 7’ is the 
cockpit itself. 

The ballast can be distributed, if desired; say, about 
a ton of lead or iron on the keel, with the rest inside for 
easy motion in a sea — but this craft is going to be 
easy, anyway. 

So that’s all, but the howling. I may be a conceited 
old pup, and I may be glamoured by the lure of the 
perfect, but Loot certainly looks good to me. Anyway, 
bring on your dogs and let’s hear ’em growl! 
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ANAGON pA 


from mine to consumer 


ews vat one 


THE AMERICAN Brass ComPANY 
General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 


Everdur* and Tobin Bronze* are 
manufactured solely by The Ameri- 
can Brass Company and furnished 
in sheets, wire, rods, and tubes. 
Leading fabricators supply 
EVERDUR screws, bolts, nuts and all 
types of wrought and cast fittings. 


“TRADEMARKS REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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““Jedge”’ - - built by Corsair 
and equipped with 


TOBIN BRONZE 
Shafting 


m@ B. W. Lamson's new 52-ft. cruiser “Jedge” . . . built by the 
Corsair Boat Company, Trenton, Mich., from Eldredge-Mcinnis 
design...is equipped with Tobin Bronze shafting and struts. 


@ For a generation Tobin Bronze... produced solely by The 
American Brass Company... has filled the need for depend- 
able shafting that offers unusual resistance to corrosion. 
“Tobin” has been the first choice of the industry since 1885. 


@ There are other Anaconda metals that give satisfactory 
service from cutwater to rudder—among them Everdur...the 
rustless, enduring, strength-of-steel alloy for screws, bolts, deck 


fittings and underwater parts. 


@ The metals used in any boat help determine that boat's 
durability, upkeep cost and even safety. We will gladly 
send you our free booklet, “Anaconda Metals in Motor Boats, 
Yachts and Sailing Craft.” 





ANACONDA COPPER & BRASS 





























Originally designed and built to individual specifications, 
the 77-foot cruising yacht has since been standardized and 


constructed for many well-known yachtsmen. The best 
features of custom-building — comfort, style and seaworthi- 
ness — have been perfected and are exemplified in this 
modern boat. Her completely equipped cabins, spacious 
dining salon and her large area of usable deck space make 
the 77-footer probably the most comfortable cruising yacht 


of her length afloat. 


You are invited to inspect the 77-footers now being built at our 
Shipyard. If you cannot come personally, full details, interior and 
exterior views, plans, etc., will be sent on request. 


For over thirty years The New York Yacht, Launch & Engine Co., 
has specialized in the design and construction of fine power yachts 


to individual specifications. Why not let our designers discuss your’ 


ideas and requirements with you and submit plans and specifications? 


These Specifications Will Interest You 


16-foot Beam 

Double-planked Hull 

Decks of Teak ™*- 

Houses of Mahogany 

Two Double Staterooms 

Two Single Staterooms 

Two Bathrooms with Curtis 
Ejector type Toilets 

Combination Dining and Living 
Room in large Deck House 

Captain's Stateroom adjoining 
Pilot House 

Heated throughout by hot water 
system 

Galley running full width of boat 


Quarters forward for Crew of 
Four 

Frigidaire Ice Machine 

Decatur Pressure Water System 

110-volt Electric Generator 

Bilge Pump 

Electric Windlass 

15-foot Tender 

12-foot Dinghy 

Unusual Appointments and Re- 
finements 

Powered with either Gasoline 
or Diesel Motor 















































The New York 
Yacht, Launch & Engine Co. 


Morris Heights, New York City 


Phone: LUdlow 7-2000 
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Scow Championships on Lake Winnebago 
(Continued from page 58) 


the Pine Lake Yacht Club, which took the 28-foot 
honors in two previous years, got no better than fifth 
place on Lake Winnebago. The two leading yachts 
represented clubs which for the last four years have not 
had a look in at the championship. Lady Luck, skippered 
by Jule M. Hannaford III, of White Bear, won first 
place, while Wild Deuce, captained by John 8S. Pillsbury, 
Jr., from the Minnetonka Yacht Club, made a success- 
ful bid for second honors. 

In the Class C finals the little Szs JJ, owned and 
sailed by I. L. Ellwood, came through to a well deserved 
win. 

Taken as a whole, the large Class ‘‘A”’ yachts made, 
probably, their fastest, as well as their slowest speeds, 
due to the vagaries of the weather. In the complete 
regatta, of the fifteen possible races, only two were 
called off, both in Class A and both on account of lack 
of wind. As if in spite, an hour after the race in this 
class was called off on Friday afternoon (the last day’s 
racing), the wind suddenly came in from the southeast 
oe soon picked up to twelve knots, but it was then too 
ate. 

The smaller classes, ‘‘E” and “C,” were lucky in 
getting wind. They raced every morning throughout the 
week of racing, and drew steady, light to strong breezes 
(10-16 miles), and from the N. E. In face of the good luck 
of the “‘C’s” and “‘ E’s,”’ the A Class had either a freshen- 
ing breeze or a dying one, or else an absolutely flat calm. 

It was in Thursday’s race that the “‘A”’ scows made 
their best time. The leading yacht this day was Big Foot 
which won after the hardest fight of the series, and her 
time for the four-mile triangular course, thrice around, 
was 1:17:00 for the twelve miles, nearly four miles of 
which was to windward. Her best speed was on the 
reaching legs, and one of these she covered at a speed of 
eighteen miles. Twenty-four miles is about the maximum 
speed of an “‘A” class boat, say the old-timers. These 
yachts carry 500 square feet of canvas on a 42-foot mast 
stepped on a 38-foot over all scow hull. The smaller 
“K’s,” with 285 square feet of sail, made their fastest 
time on Wednesday morning, with the wind around 
twelve miles strength. Victory, sailed by Douglas Robin- 
son, of Minnetonka, negotiated the four-mile triangle 
twice in one hour one minute, an average of just eight 
miles an hour. 

- The only spills occurred in Wednesday’s racing, when 
two boats found the going too much for them and cap- 
sized. In the morning the Class ‘‘E” Pretzel, sailed by 
L. M. Hanks, Jr., from Mendota, when on a close reach, 
hit a sea that proved too much for her, and she “curled 
up.” In the afternoon the crew of Smilin’ Through in 
Class A got a ducking when she went over while taking 
in the spinnaker. 

The White Bear Yacht Club led the clubs in number 
of entries, with three in Classes A and C, and four in Class 
E; Minnetonka was second with eight, all told; while 
Lake Geneva sent up seven. If the officials had figured 
up the final standings of the separate clubs, they would 
have found, with the eight leaders in each class, on the 
percentage system, that Lake Geneva collected 22.4%, 
White Bear amassing 14%, and Minnetonka, Delavan 
and Pine Lake following closely. 


Frnat STanpDING OF First E1icut Boats 1n Eacu Ciass 
Crass A 


Yacht Skipper Club Position 
Big Foot A. F. Gartz, Jr. Lake Geneva Championship 
Blue Devil Thomas E. Irvine White Bear 2nd 
Flying Dutchman II C. D. Weyerhauser White Bear 3rd 
White Cap III Emory F. Jaeger Delavan Lake 4th 
Little Smoke John F. Perigo Lake Geneva 5th 
Silhouette Jack Kimberly Neenah-Nodoway 6th 
Sally Too Charles H. Bell Lake Minnetonka 7th 
Cutty Sark II W. O. Patterson White Bear 8th 
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a new series of Guest Towels from our 
large store of Yacht Linens. Like all our 
specially designed linens, they are sea- 
worthy in quality and character. 

Please inquire at one of the three Mosse 
stores — New York, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles—aboutournewY achtLinens. Their 
<=" smartness and very reasonable prices will 

surely appeal to you. 

ne “FLOTILLA” Guest Towels -(i//ustrated) done in fine hand 
SSS=NEW YORK: 750 Fifth Avenue needle work, with embroidered name of yacht, in assorted 


== SSAN FRANCISCO: 478 Post Street patterns, ‘per dozen, $27 


===LOS ANGELES: 3047 Wilshire Blvd. 

ee 
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In the heart of New York City 


Electric winches do the hauling 

















Boats areraised on an electric ele- 
vator into a covered paint shop 


W. will put any boat in the yard overboard 
next Spring on twenty-four hours’ notice. 
Every boat has its own steel cradle on wheels 
that runs on steel rails. No racking or 
straining of boats. Excellent repair service 
on contract basis at remarkably low prices. 
Reservations now being made for 1931-32 
storage. 

NEW YORK BOAT SERVICE CORP. 

Subsidiary of 
DAWN BOAT CORPORATION 


own carriage 
Clason Point, New York City 


Telephone: W Estchester 7-7000 “ : 


BOAT STORAGE 


$50.00 for boats up to and including 30 feet long 

75.00 for boats up to and including 40 feet long 

100.00 for boats up to and including 50 feet long 
Rates include hauling, storage up to 7 months and launching 





Every boat has its 


























The Most Important 
Decision 


» » » One of the most impor- 
tant decisions you make each 
year with regard to your yacht 
is the choice of the yard in which 
it is to be stored, cared for, and 
re-conditioned for next season; 
or if you desire to dispose 
of it, where it can be reached 
easily and shown to best advan- 
tage. 


» » » Our Hauling, Storing and 
Launching facilities (up to 150 
tons or 125 feet) are the most 
modern and efficient in the Met- 
ropolitan District. 


» » » This new equipment and 
ideal location will appeal to you, 
and we are rapidly establishing 
a reputation for SATISFACTORY 
PRICES AND EXCELLENT WORK. 


» » » We invite you to write 
or call and make inquiries, for 
early reservations of space will 
assure you of the best possible 
attention for your Yacht. 


WALTER H. NowiLt 
CORPORATION 
YACHT CENTER and SHIPYARD 
Orchard Beach + Port Washington, N. Y. 
Port Washington 2370 
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Crass E 
Lady Luck Jule M. Hannaford III White Bear Championship 
Wild Deuce John S. Pillsbury, Jr. Minnetonka 2nd 
Phantom II Edward Lehr Neenah-Nodoway 3rd 
Hagi Walter Giljohan Pewaukee 4th 
Spumati A. F. Gallun, Jr. Pine Lake 5th 
Gladys Richard Ordway White Bear 6th 
Victory Douglas Robinson Lake Minnetonka 7th 
Mistral X Robert E. Friend Pine Lake 8th 
Crass C 
Sis II I. L. Ellwood Lake Geneva Championship 
O-Me-O-Mi Charles Edwards Lake Geneva 2nd 
Gale II aay G. Nye, Jr. Delavan Lake 3rd 
Frisky R. M. pe 4 Pine Lake 4th 
Beezlebub John Richardson White Bear 5th 
Phantom II Frank Nye Lake Minnetonka 6th 
Shadow Thomas M. Beers Delavan Lake 7th 
Duo II John W. Hunt Lake Minnetonka 8th 


At the annual meeting of the Association, with Presi- 
dent Schmidt presiding, the same officers were reélected 
to serve another year, giving President O. L. Schmidt 
the right to chalk up ‘‘round 17” in his annual care of 
the Association. J. T. O’Brien will again be the secre- 
tary-treasurer. Next year, although no official action 
has been taken as yet, it is presumed the regatta will be 
held on Lake Geneva. 





Around Cape Cod on the N. Y. Y. C. Cruise 
(Continued from page 64) 


Avatar, which just beat Vanitie over the line, and Ava- 
tar’s crew tasted all the joys of victory until they got 
inside and found Andiamo at anchor with sails furled 
and all hands ashore. The schooners came along some- 
what later, with Harold Brooks’s beautiful little Mary 
Rose winning the Navy Challenge Cup for two-stickers. 

Next day the Eastern Yacht Club took charge of the 
fleet, so to speak. It was that club’s annual regatta and 
the race for the famous Puritan Cup, sailed over the 
familiar triangle around Boston lightship and The 
Graves whistler. W. M. Greenough’s Class Q sloop 
Lively Lady won the Puritan Cup, and thereby hangs a 
tale, for Thisbe, the slippery Eight-Metre sloop referred 
to above, beat Lively Lady by something around five 
minutes corrected time over the course. 

It seems the Puritan Cup can be won only by a boat 
owned by a member of the Eastern Yacht Club. Mr. 
Merle-Smith is a member of the Eastern Yacht Club. 
He had Thisbe built, raced her in 1929, sold her to a 
Rochester syndicate for the Canada’s Cup campaign 
last year, and this Spring he chartered her back from the 
syndicate. Usually a boat under charter is, for all 
racing purposes, regarded as owned by the charterer. 
But in this case the Eastern race committee ruled that 
Thisbe did not belong to a member of the club and so 
couldn’t have the cup. Technically they may have been 
right, but the affair left a bad taste in the mouths of 
the visiting yachtsmen. 

Otherwise, it was a nice race. The breeze was light, 
but that was no novelty. The sun shone, and that was a 
novelty. The America’s Cup class put on their best race 
of the season, with Resolute snatching one of her rare 
victories in the last few miles, and Andiamo, after 
trailing Avatar at the weather mark, led the M boats 
home by five minutes. Sachem won the schooner cup, 
and all was well — all but Thisbe. 

The next morning, again early but not bright, all 
hands turned out to frown upon the prospect of another 
windless day for a race to the Cape Cod Canal. Not a 
breath of air, and more than a threat of rain. Nobody 
was in much of a rush to get under way, with the re- 
sult that the race committee, always on the job, was 
blowing whistles off Halfway Rock at the appointed 
time while the racing yachts were still towing out of 
Marblehead. 

It didn’t matter much if they were late, for some of 
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Hyde Automatic Feathering Propellers 
remove the drag of solid wheels when the boat is under sail 
Owners of auxiliary type boats should learn of the advantages of these propellers 





FEATHERED 


efy> 
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Hyde products are preferred 

by discriminating yachts- 

men. Our reputation is built 
on performance. 


Positive in operation. No hollow 
shafts or levers. No springs or cams. 
Guaranteed to drive ahead, feather 
and reverse without jamming. Will 
function perfectly in all positions. 








WORKING 





“of 
AS 


Made of 
best Babbitt Our booklet describes addi- 
bronze lined tional products and contains 
valuable information. Write 
HYDE STUFFING BOX for it. 


Hyde turbine propellers for speed and efficiency. Hyde no-weed propellers for weed-infested waters. Hyde 
stuffing boxes, stern bearings and adjustable struts. Bronze and steel shafting, set screws, lag screws and hanger bolts. 


HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY 


BATH, ME. 








SPEER 


with STABILITY and ROOM to SPARE 








OU want speed, comfort and seaworthiness in your tender or 
guide boat. You get just that, and more, with the Marblehead “34.” 
Fully equipped ...twin-screw engines... built by Maine men to 
stand any weather and to handle easily, the Marblehead “34” is an out- 
standing value. Just think... only $6950 fully equipped 


MARBLEHEAD “34” 


STAPLES-JOHNSON & COMPANY .. Biddeford, Maine 
Mail coupon below for full information and pictures. 








STAPLES-JOHNSON & COMPANY .. 


Please send me full details on the Marblehead “34” 
0 Twin-screw Guide Boat 0 Single Stateroom Cruiser 
0 Twin Stateroom Cruiser 


NAME 


. Biddeford, Maine 





ADDRESS 


Y-10-31 














“It costs less to build better boats in Maine’’ 











Why Your Next Engine 
Should be a HILL-DIESEL 





To positively eliminate fire and explosion hazards is sufficient cause to 
use a Hill. Yet you do more than make your boat safe. 


Hill-Diesel Dependability 
is the type of power necessary to make a successful cruise, and in 
general, to enjoy your boat as you have hoped to do. 


Hill-Diesel Economy 


Operation cost is so much less than when using gasoline. It really is a 
revelation. Your cruising radius is in , 


(Bulletins on Request) 


HILL-DIESEL ENGINE CO. 


Main Office and Works: Lansing, Mich. 


370 Lexington Avenue New York, N. Y. 


(at East 41st St.) 
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The 7x Binoctar has a 
field of view of 128 yds. 
at a distance of 1,000 
yds., and extremely 
| high light-gathering 
os power. 










2 E. 8 SS BinocuLtars 


The superior optical quality of Carl Zeiss 
Binoculars has made them the most widely 


used binoculars in the world! 

Zeiss offers the yachtsman the choice of a wide 
range of models—from 6 to 10 power, with twin 
focusing or individual-focusing eye-pieces. 

For its size and magnification, each Zeiss glass is 
made to give the utmost in field of view and light- 
gathering power. 

Ask to see the Zeiss models at your 
dealer’s. 





Write for literature 


CARL ZEISS, Inc. 485 Fifth Ave., New York 
728 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 











Sporty Shooting 
ANYWHERE ... with DUVROCK 


Peters Duvrock Portable Repeating Trap 
offers fascinating shooting ANYWHERE. 
Easily operated from the deck of a boat 
and can be used on land too. Repeats 43 
inexpensive targets without inating. 
Exciting sport with ANY gun — espe- 
cially a .410. Strong, durable, light, and 
practical. Write our Cincinnati office 
for full particulars. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
New York Dept. J 61, Cincinnati,Ohio San Francisco 


DUVROCK 
pera TRAP 


LEADING MANUFACTURERS OF AMMUNITION FOR 44 YEARS 


/ 





| 
| 
| 
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the first boats at the starting line didn’t get away for 
half an hour after their times, and a couple of them 
drifted over stern first. The prospect got no brighter 
rapidly, and after a couple of hours of slow drifting a 
megaphone conference was held between the race com- 
mittee and Vice-Commodore Junius Morgan and the 
whole party was called off. Under power or tow, the 
fleet got along toward the canal and caught the tide 
through, to lie that night in Buzzards Bay. 

Things looked better next morning for the final run to 
Newport. The sun shone and a nice northeaster wafted 
them down Buzzards Bay before noon. It wouldn’t 
have done to have had too fine a day, however, so the 
wind turned light and fluky off Hen and Chickens, and 
flopped from northeast to south and back again a few 
times. For all that they got there and the old favorites, 
Andiamo and Sachem, once more ‘‘copped” the honors, 
which in this case were the Rear Commodore’s Cups. 

For the Astor and King’s Cups things were somewhat 
better, with moderate to fresh northeast breezes and 
more or less sun. The former event was sailed over a 
triangle from Brenton’s Reef around Block Island North 
Bell and a mark off Sakonet. The thrill was provided by 
Istalena, sailed by Miss Elizabeth Hovey. Gerard Lam- 
bert’s Vanitie, sailed by Charles Francis Adams, led 
the fleet home, but Jstalena, tearing along in the lead of 
Class M, saved her time on the big Cup sloop by more 
than a minute. Only three schooners sailed, and once 
again Sachem was the winner, by about five minutes. 

For the King’s Cup, next day, the fleet had dwindled 
to eight boats — three Cup sloops and five M’s — but 
the breeze had freshened in proportion and Weetamoe, 
boiling around the 30-mile triangle with Harold Vander- 
bilt and Dick Boardman alternating at her helm, came 
within a very few minutes of breaking the record for 
that course set a year and a day earlier by Yankee in 
the Cup trials. Commodore Aldrich’s Valiant, leading the 
M boats, was second to Weetamoe on corrected time by 
just one second, and not until the race committee had 
returned to port did the afterguard of either Weetamoe 
or Valiant know which had won. 

For the first time a special class for cruising type 
yachts was tried out on the cruise, rated under a rule 
developed from that used in the Bermuda and other 
races for boats of that type. The weather conditions 
could not have been worse for this type of boat, but 
despite that fact half a dozen schooners turned out 
nearly every day and Charles L. Andrews’ Curlew won 
most of the honors in the class. 

The cruising class is being promoted largely by Ed- 
mund Lang and other members of the race committee, 
without, it is rumored, much support from the old 
guard of the yacht club. That it turned out as well as it 
did on the first trial and under highly adverse condi- 
tions is an encouraging sign for the future of the class 
under New York Yacht Club management. You will 
never get a Bermuda racer much excited about a run 
from Glen Cove to Port Jefferson, but there are an in- 
creasing number of yachts of this type that will take 
part in the cruises, if properly encouraged. 

As a matter of fact, the cruisers pretty nearly saved 
the schooner situation. Save for them the two-stickers 
were a mongrel lot. The slippery little Sachem had a 
pretty easy time of it beating a few Seawanhakas, 
Mary Rose and Joan II in Class F, and the large but 
comparatively lumbering Fontinalis, and the Wildfire. 
Strictly racing schooners have been gradually dying out 
for years, and the offshore type of racer is very decidedly 
in, as witness fifty-odd such craft starting in ocean 
races this year. Somewhere between the two extremes of 
the racing and cruising schooner, probably, lies the 
type that will eventually make up the backbone of the 
two-sticker division in the New York Yacht Club events. 
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“MY FIFTH BOAT AND THE FIRST 
TO INCORPORATE MY IDEAS OF 
WHAT A CRUISER SHOULD BE,” 
says George F. Stabel 
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The ownership of four cruisers should, and does, give a yachts- 
man the experience he needs to select his ideal cruiser in his fifth 


boat. 





tory truly TUES 





Mr. George F. Stabel's fifth boat is a Richardson Cruisabout 
purchased only after a careful comparison of a Richardson with 
other cruisers of the same size, type and selling price. 

Get the facts on the Cruisabouts and “‘Baby"’ 24’ 6’ Richard- 
sons by writing today for booklet ‘‘F-31"’ or by inspecting a 
Richardson cruiser at the dealer nearest you. 





RICHARDSON BOAT COMPANY, INC. 
370 Sweeney Street North Tonawanda, New York 
Bruns- Kimball & Co. 
5th Ave. & 15th St. 
New York City 


MEO , F. D. Homan 
eee ~> aaleeaail 78 Riverside 
oa Amityville, L. I. 


Walter H. Moreton Corp. 
1043 Common wealth Ave. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


RICHARDSON CRUISABOUTS 










































OUR NEW MEMBER of the FAMILY 


“NEW JERSEY” 


No. 339 
Yacht Sea Green 
Anti-Fouling Composition 
The Latest and Most Powerful Paint Perfetted 
for the Proteétion of Yacht “Bottoms 
SPECIFICATIONS: 

COLOR — Light Sea Green 
FINISH — Gloss 


SCRAPING — Not necessary. Wears down 
evenly. Saves labor charges 
REPAINTING — Hand scrub brush, to re- 


move slime, and apply paint as found in the 
can 


RESULTS — A _ perfect racing bottom, well 
protected against worms and barnacles. 











A PROTECTED HARBOR 


A protected harbor means more than mere quiet waters 
in which to moor your yacht. It means that erosion will 
not steal the valuable land from your waterfront. It 
means that your beach will not be washed away with 











Send for color card and prices 
NEW JERSEY PAINT WORKS 


Harry Louderbough, Inc. 
Wayne and Fremont Streets 
JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 











every storm. A partial lagoon is easily formed and land 
built up where desired. 
May we send you an illustrated booklet describing in 


detail some of our products which are suited for clubs 
and private estates? 


The WALSH-BUGBEE CO., Inc. 


Marine Engineers 


ALLAN B. WALSH, Pres. & Gen. Sales Manager 
Factory Office 

206 East Hanover St., Trenton, N. J. 

Telephone: Trenton 6257-6258 


New York Sales Office 
4 West 56th Street 
Telephone: Bryant 9-1180 
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COLUMBIAN 


BRONZE 


PROPELLERS 





The outstanding performance of 

Columbians on all types of boats is 

not a claim, but a matter of record! 
Send for Catalog, “Propellers in a Nutshell” 


COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORP. 
236 North Main St. Freeport, L. I., N. Y. 
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ENGINEERING... 
PRICES THAT WILL ~ 
INTEREST YOU.. 














On Board ‘Water Gipsy” 
(Continued from page 40) 


currents seemed to indicate that this was the proper 
course. When daylight came, there was Jolie Brise right 
on our lee quarter. She had gained during the night. But 
the doughty ex-Havre pilot cutter was doomed, just as 
Neptune had been. The breeze increased, as did the seas, 
and we worked steadily away from_her, and gave her a 
sound thrashing before losing her in the haze. 

We fetched well inshore, to weather of Start Point. 
Then someone discovered a sail far off the lee quarter — 
then another, and another, and finally two more. As 
they came nearer on the starboard tack, who should 
they turn out to be but Dorade in the lead, followed by 
Patience, Highland Light, and a cutter which we after- 
wards discovered to be Lexia. Wonder of wonders! 
By some fortunate break, we were actually leading 
Dorade, our most feared competitor, and the two largest 
and fastest cutters in the race! 

Rounding the Lizard, we eased sheets for a reach to 
the Runnelstone and the 170-mile dash to the Fastnet. 
Dorade kept well inshore between the Lizard and 
Land’s End, a move which apparently didn’t benefit 
her as we gained rapidly on her at that point. Once out 
in the Irish Sea, the breeze, backing around gradually 
till it was dead aft, kept on increasing all afternoon and 
evening, as did the sea. Along towards midnight we were 
careering along, sheering wildly, when our spinnaker 
guy let go with a crack like a 6-inch gun. Kite and pole 
went skywards, flogging around the head of the fore- 
mast in alarming fashion. Yet we rescued the entire 
outfit without loss or damage. 

We then set a smaller spinnaker, but the breeze 
piped up to around forty miles, and the boat became un- 
manageable, so we were forced to lower the mainsail 
and run under foresail and spinnaker. Then the wind 
hauled nearly abeam, so we set the trysail while we 
tucked a reef in the main. 

Just before rounding a sail was sighted astern. It was 
the little Dorade, boiling along under full sail. She had 
carried all her canvas the entire night. Her crew had 
shown her no mercy, and she had put bigger and huskier 
boats to shame. 

It was a close fetch on the starboard tack on the 
return leg of some 160 miles to the Longships. As we 
felt the heft of the wind, out went the reef and up went 
the fisherman staysail. All day we hammered into it, rail 
under most of the time, and all night the same thing. 

Soon we made out the Longships dead ahead. Could 
we weather it? At first it seemed impossible, with a 
sloppy sea to buck. But the wind faired a bit and, as we 
neared the light, a weather-going tide helped out, so 
- decided to try it, though we were close to a rocky lee 
shore. 

Suddenly, without warning, things began to happen. 
We ran smack into one of those dreaded tide races 
which we had been warned against. High, cresting 
combers surrounded and swept us, coming from every 
direction at once. Over the bow, over the stern. We 
were tossed and thrown about like a cork, pitching, 
rolling, hammering. It lasted only some five or ten 
minutes. But it seemed an hour. I thought surely the 
boat would be knocked to pieces, and the entire rig 
whipped out of her. But everything held, and I thanked 
my lucky star that we were safely through. It was the 
worst punishment I have ever taken in a sailing craft. 

Off the Lizard we ran bang into another tide race. 
The seas were tremendous, but regular, and coming 
from our starboard quarter, so we could handle the 
situation quite easily. 

Only 45 miles to the finish. On with the balloon 
canvas in a freshening breeze. Leaving Dorade, but los- 
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BREWSTER'S 
SHIPYARD 


Bay Shore, L. I., N. + Phone 2459 





Covered Storage Wet Storage 


Land Storage 


EXCELLENT STO R AG Et FACILITIES 


FOUR STEEL STORAGE BUILDINGS 
TEN SETS RAILWAYS 
FIRST CLASS MACHINE SHOP 
TWO YACHT BASINS 


SIX ACRES © We offer the Best 


Storage Facilities 
ON THE SOUTH SHORE OF LONG ISLAND 





We Will Store Over 300 Boats This Fall 
RESERVE YOUR SPACE NOW 


We have a force of skilled mechanics, carpenters, 
painters and marine mechanics at mini- 
mum wage scale at your disposal 
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Auxiliary 
Power 


The Universal ‘“‘Flexi- 
four” is used extensively 
for auxiliary power, 
tenders and small run- 
abouts. Two models — 
15 hp. and 25 h.p. 
Available with silent re- 
duction drive. Other 
Universal models from 
6 to 115 h.p. 


The new AU Series, illustrated above, 
is the smallest, most compact, self- 
contained 4-cylinder Electric Plant 
available. Users say that it is the 
smoothest and quietest running plant 
they have ever seen. Built in 1, 2 and 
3 K.W. capacities; 32, 110 or 220 volts; 
direct or alternating current. 

We build many other models ex- 
— for marine service, ranging 
rom 1 to 35 K.W. Tell us your require- 
ments, describe your boat, and we shall 
be glad to make recommendations. 
Write also for catalogs and prices. 


Universal Motor Company 
203 Universal Drive 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 
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Matthews Cruiser 
co .... AMERICA’S 










LEADER IN 
BOAT VALUES 


For the man who wants his 
boating dollars to travel a 
thriftier course there are no 
2 greater values offered than 

the famous Matthews ‘‘38’’ 
and ‘‘46”’ footers. Their husky hulls, broad beam and 
buoyant riding grace will laugh at any weather. Their 
cabin interiors provide you with the perfect home 
afloat. There are ten distinguished models, twenty- 
four cabin arrangements from which to choose. 
Speeds range from 12 to 30 miles per hour. Find out 
what you can do with a Matthews — where you can 
cruise — sports to be indulged in — pleasures that all 
the family can enjoy. For safety afloat — By all means 
command a Matthews! q 


$5,980 to $23,000 
Afloat Port Clinton 
THE MATTHEWS COMPANY 


Designers and Builders of Luxurious Cruisers . . . 
Since 1890 


314 Bay Side, Port Clinton, Ohio 


-_——— 











































« KENYON - 
MARINE SPEEDOMETERS 


Again Help Winners in FaStnet Race 






eee” cicccuces5! Owner, Olin Stephens........ First 
“‘Water Gipsy’’...... Owner, Wm. MacMillan. Second 
os Owner, G. E. Roosevelt... Third 













ALL EQUIPPED WITH 


KENYON Marine Speedometers 







Owners report great assistance from instrument 






Write for folder describing what it 
does, how it works, what it is 


KENYON INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
564 E. First Street + Boston, Mass. 
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ing to the two big jib-headed cutters, with the Yankee 
cutter gaining slowly but surely on the Britisher. 

On with the spinnaker — only a few miles now, what 
do we care if it does blow away? Patience is over, only 
a few lengths ahead of Highland Light — probably the 
closest finish of the two leading boats in any ocean race 
on record. Breezing up, drive her, boys. We’re over! 
Only twenty minutes behind the scratch boats! 





About Those Motor Boats 
(Continued from page 68) 


enforcement of them. The American Power Boat Association is 
the actual and only recognized authority in such matters. While 
the latter was invited to join the I. M. Y. U. many years ago, it 
had to decline because it lacked the necessary funds to enable it 
to pay the dues charged by the I. M. Y. U. As the Y. A. A. had 
funds available, it was delegated to represent the A. P. B. A. 
through a representative it might select for the purpose, who 
upon appointment is also delegated by the A. P. B. A. The 
Y. A. A. confines its activities entirely to the running of the 
British International Trophy races in this country, whereas the 
A. P. B. A. has control of practically all national events in 
North America, which includes Canada. 

As regards outboard racing, the European motors are different 
from those of American make and do not fit our classifications at 
all. The European motors are not inspected for standardization 
of parts, compression, uniform equipment, etc. The boats are 
not restricted as to weights and dimensions as they are here. 
Therefore, unless the European standards are like ours, there 
can be no comparison; hence we are justly entitled to call our 
outboard records world records until Europe and America have 
similar classifications and standards. . . . 

There is no question about any of the records made in this 
country when conducted under a sanction granted by the 
A. P. B. A. The course has to be surveyed by a competent sur- 
veyor who must be approved by the racing commission. We also 
have a wire measuring machine by which the exact distance can 
be checked after the buoys are set. The timing is usually done by 
electrical devices which enable us to clock the time within 0.02 
part of a second. . . . From what we know of the European 
methods, we go to much greater lengths to assure accuracy than 
any other country. 

We would not object to calling our records either national 
records or North American records if the classes of the boats, the 
method of inspection, displacement of motors, weights of hulls, 
distances over the course were the same, and similar accuracy of 
timing were employed. But while there remains no possible 
comparison of performance between this country and Europe, 
we see no particular reason for refraining from calling our records 
world records because that is exactly what they are under 
present conditions. . . . 

All of the foregoing appears to constitute a situation 
for which there is no remedy. This cannot be true. In the 
next issue we shall have some very definite suggestions 
from several important people for clarifying the most 
aggravating points in this overseas discussion. 





Outboard Records Fall at Middletown 
(Continued from page 47) 


Division II, PRoFEssIoNnAL 
Bay City, Mich. 


Class A 38.234 Hilda Mueller 
D 51.190 Dick Neal Manistee, Mich. 
E 55.303 Tommy Estlick Waukegan, IIl. 


The new records for the nautical mile course (6080 
feet), expressed in statute miles per hour, are: 


Class Driver Home Speed Old Record 
Hilda Mueller Bay City, Mich. 33.228 28.8 
John B. Maypole River Forest, Ill. 38.535 36.2 
Jack Wood Detroit, Mich. 42.823 41.8 
Dick Neal Manistee, Mich. 46.036 41.5 
Tommy Estlick | Waukegan, Ill. 47.317 (no record) 
Hub Myers Manistee, Mich. 47.675 47.0 
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We are distributors for 


GOODRICH 
Cutless BEARINGS 
Vie 


Another B. F. Goodrich Product 


Topping Brothers 
159 Varick Street 
New York City 














For Christmas 


Brennig’s Own Flag Cigarettes 


With a photograph of his yacht on each iy om 
box and the cigarettes marked with his club burgee 
and private signal in colors. 


ALSO BOOK MATCHES AND PLAYING CARDS WITH 
A PHOTOGRAPH OF HIS BOAT OR FLAGS IN COLORS 


Prices and Examples on Request 


BRENNIG'S OWN 


Astor Trust Building 501 Fifth Avenue, New York 

















ALOHA 


Ratsey & Lapthorn, Ine. 


Sailmakers Established 1790 
Telepocniz ios City Island, New Bork City 




















Boats of the 


: ; Z - + $2495 
Fine Boat Field 2%i =: 3% 
wa bags soe pean 

HACKER BOAT CO. oe ame: SS gee 
Mt. Clemens, Michigan 38-Footer - - - $17000 


HACKERCRAFT 


AMERICA’S FASTEST SPEED BOATS 4 




















Marine Equipment for Yachts 


We carry everything needed by yachts in stock. We can 
supply a full line of equipment for boats from 10 to 400 


eet. 


Headquarters for famous Goodrich Cutless Rubber Bear- 
ings and Monel Metal Shafts: an ideal combination for 
smooth, trouble-free operation. 


Also a complete line of Shafts and Bearings of other kinds. 
When required, stock shipments cut to any length and 
machined. 


TOPPING BROTHERS 
159 VARICK STREET NEW YORK CITY 














Keich “LANDFALL” 
participant in the New- 
port to Plymouth Race. 


“LANDFALL”’ is 
equipped with a SHIP- 
MATE combination coal 
and gas range. 











We quote from an unsolicited letter from Mr. 


Paul Hammond, owner of the ““LANDFALL”’: 


“You may be interested to know that the combination 
gas and coal range was most satisfactory. We used it (the 
gas) for cooking three meals during most of the ocean 
passage and used a lot of gas two or three times a day and 
sometimes during the night watches to heat up the coffee 
urn, during the nineteen days’ voyage. We had enough gas 
left to take us from Plymouth to Cowes and from Cowes to 
Bremen, which covered a period of about three additional 


weeks.” 


THE STAMFORD FOUNDRY COMPANY 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


SHIPMATE 
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MARINE GLASSES 


by Bausch & Lomb 
SPECIALLY for marine use is our 


7-50: Seven magnifications, with great 
50 millimeter object lenses providing 
exceptional illumination even in fog. 


Seven other models, $53 to $100. At 
better optical and sporting goods stores. 
Used by Naval officers everywhere. 



















Our 32-page catalog, ‘Roving Eyes,” 
explains how superbly Bausch & Lomb 
Binoculars are constructed. Sent free to 
those sincerely interested. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
722 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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The Harmsworth Trophy Affair 
(Continued from page 43) 


fails to carry conviction. American sportsmanship has 
thus been given a “wallop” from which it will take a 
long time to recover. 

In some quarters there is a tendency to blame Kaye 
Don for falling for such a trick. It is said that he was 
warned of it beforehand. Whether or not this is so, it 
must be remembered that he lacked the experience of 
the older driver, that he was intent on not letting 
Miss America IX get too far away from him, and that 
he may have felt his own timing was at fault. The gun 
cannot be heard in the roar of the exhausts, and the 
driver’s eyes are on the course and on his competitors 
rather than on the starting flag. Without previous 
experience with such shoddy practices, he fell an easy 
victim to the “trick.” 

The chief interest in the regatta outside of the Harms- 
worth event centered in the 50-mile Dodge “16” 
Sweepstakes, for a $6000 purse. This was for the Dodge 
16-foot runabouts, of identical design and powered 
with Lycoming motors. It was run over ten laps of the 
five-mile course. As was the case last year, the race 
proved spectacular and was hard fought from start to 
finish. It brought out thirty-four starters. To avoid 
crowding and confusion at the start the boats were 
drawn up abreast, in several lines, and were paced down 
to the starting line. 

It was a great sight to see the big racing flotilla get 
away on the long grind. Once across the line, ‘‘ Al” 
Buffinton, of outboard racing fame, quickly showed in 
the lead with his Betty K, followed by another ex-out- 
boarder, J. E. Wilkinson in Scups. These two made the 
pace for nearly two laps, until Miss Aldine, driven by 
last year’s winner, Frank Wigglesworth, overhauled 
“Wilkie” and went into second place. On the’third lap 
Miss Aldine passed Betty K, and led on every round 
thereafter, although she was hard pressed by Buffinton 
at the finish, there being only 144% seconds between 
them at the end of the fifty miles. Wilkinson in Scups 
was third. Better speeds than last year were made, 
Miss Aldine averaging 32.036, Betty K, 31.951; Scups, 
31.027; Miss Chicago, 30.626, and Miss Kiwanis, 30.137 
m.p.h. 

The first eight boats made thirty miles per hour or 
better, which is plenty fast for a 16-foot inboard run- 
about on such a hard grind as this. Twenty-eight of the 
thirty-four starters finished, which also constitutes a 
record in a power boat race of this length. 

The Kermath Trophy Race, for cruisers powered with 
Kermath engines, was another event that brought out a 
big fleet. This was for a distance of 75 nautical miles, run 
in three heats of varying lengths. The boats were sent 
away on their handicaps and finished in a bunch 
(theoretically) each day. Doris F II, owned by H. J. 
Fortain, was finally returned the winner with 68 points. 
Mar Jim III, Dr. E. H. Teetzel, was second with 63 
points, while there was a tie between Whitewood and 
Rob E Lo for third place, with 59 points each. 

The Matthews Trophy event, for standardized cruisers 
of that name, brought out eighteen starters of varying 
size and power. It was run in one heat of five miles and 
was won by Audrey Jane II, owned by M. A. Nicholsen, 
with a speed of 25.491 m.p.h. Linore IJ, V. M. Link, 
was second, and D. L. Christy’s Elsie took third place. 

Another cruiser race was for the Richardson Trophy. 
Eight boats came to the line. Whoopee II was too 
anxious and beat the gun at the start, to be disquali- 
fied. First place thus went to Almayme, A. L. Fournier, 
owner, with a speed of 18.01 m.p.h. Baby Richardson, 
owned by Allman-French, was second, and Eldroma, 
E. R. Connor, was third. 
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Of Interest to the Skipper 
(Continued from page 89) 


completely water jacketed. Lubrication is 
force f throughout and the gasoline is 
supplied by an A. C. mechanical fuel pump. 
Other equipment includes two unit 6-volt 
Auto-Lite starting and generator system 
Zenith carburetor with flame arrester, and 
long wearing vane water pump. 

e Four-25 develops from 12 to 25 h.p. 
at slow engine speeds and is designed for use 
in launches and in auxiliaries. The 
speed of the Four-45 ranges from 1000 to 
3200 r.p.m., providing power up to 48 h.p. 
It should prove popular as motive power for 
runabouts from 15 to 20 feet long. 
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Export Prospects 

Arthur T. Nabstedt, sales manager of the 
Snow & Petrelli Mfg. Co., New Haven, 
Conn., manufacturer of Joes reverse gears, 
reports that interest in Europe in marine 
activities of all kinds is increasing. On his 
recent two months’ tour Mr. Nabstedt 
visited England, France, Holland and 
Germany. 

He carried with him photographs of the 
leading American marine engines into which 
Joes gears have been built, and found Euro- 

distributors and boatbuilders extremely 
interested in them. The Diesels and semi- 
Diesels came in for special attention. Al- 
though Europe is the home of the Diesel, 
large users of engines over there are watching 
Diesel engine progress in America. 

While there is undoubtedly more of an 
intense feeling of nationality abroad than in 
the past as regards the purchase and use of 
things made on this side of the Atlantic, 
there is openmindedness in considering the 
efficiency of boat, engine or gear. As Amer- 
ica symbolizes to most Europeans the idea of 
mass production at low cost, there is an 
inclination toward American-made equip- 
ment of all kinds wherever a performance 
problem is to be solved. Mr. Nabstedt feels 
that the outlook for marine business abroad 
will grow steadily better as conditions con- 
tinue to clear up. 
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Cutless Bearings 

Several large vessels are to use Goodrich 
Cutless bearings for shaft bearings. Among 
them are the Harvester, owned by the Inter- 
national Harvester Co., of Chicago, which 
will use them both on her propeller shafts, 
12%” diameter, and her rudder pintles 
which are 6” diameter. The Lavaltrie, owned 
by the Department of Marine, Dominion of 

anada, uses two 714” bearings. Seven 165’ 
U. S. Coast Guard vessels building at the 
Bath Iron Works will each have four Cut- 
less rubber bearings while the lighthouse 
tender Cherry will have two 7” ones. The 65’ 
survey boat building by the Berg Shipbuild- 
ing Co., of Seattle, will have three Goodrich 
bearings on each of her two 314” shafts. 


+ + + 


A Long Motor Boat Race 

In the United States a speed boat race 
over a 30-mile course is considered a 
marathon and a severe test for motors. In 
Italy they have different ideas. There the 
annual Pavia to Venice race covers about 317 
niles and its importance is such that the day 
set aside each year is regarded almost as a 
holiday. 

For the third time Gray motors won the 
6-litre division of this race. In fact, they did 
more than win it for the first three boats to 
finish were all powered with Gray Light- 
Four engines. In spite of the long distance, 
the boats averaged better than 24 miles an 
hour and all of the motors finished in perfect 
condition. 





Popular Faces are 


shaved with 


***BARBASOL had me 
‘roped’ the first time I 
used it. No trick to get 
the kind of shave you 
want with it—a clean, 


quick, smooth one.”’ 
—TOM MIX 


*Barbasol testimonials 
are not paid for 


Ww ‘“put your face on the 
spot’’ every time you 
want to shave? There's a bet- 
ter way than the old-fash- 
ioned torture method of rubbing 
harsh soap into a tender skin. 


Use Barbasol, the modern 
shave. Takes the curse out 
of shaving — leaves your face 
feeling like a million. Because it's a 
cream, not a soap. 


The entire country is haili 
news that Tom Mix has sign 
to return to the screen in talking pictures. Once 
again we will thrill to his amazing horsemanship 
and his hair-raising stunts. 


No need to work your face into a 
lather just to soften a tough beard. 
Barbasol will do it. Softens the hairs 
while it holds them erect for a clean 
cut close to the skin. Gives the razor 
proper resistance. You'll see the differ- 
ence the first time your razor goeS 
zooming through the foliage without 
any stops for pulling and scraping — 
and makes the toughest whiskers take 
the count quick and clean, without a 
murmur. 


Barbasol’s so easy. So quick. So 
smooth. Bury your old shaving brush 
and bid goodbye to lathering and rub- 
bing in. Just smooth on cool, soft 
Barbasol and give yourself the shave of 
a lifetime. Wiry beard — tender skin? 
Those are two reasons Barbasol’s the 
fastest-selling shaving cream in Amer- 
ica! 








Barbasol 
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Now use Barbasol right. Follow these 
directions and you'll follow the crowd 
1. Wet your face and leave it wet . . . 
2. Spread on Bagbasol. Rubbing is not 
necessary . . . 3. Wet a good blade 
and — SHAVE. 


That's all you have to do to get the 
finest shave in the world. It’s simple, 
easy, quick. Try it today. Generous 
tubes at all druggists’ , 35c and 65c, also 
large jar 75c, will quickly make YOU 
a Barbasol Believer, too. 





FREE 4A tiillable Tefra Tooth- 


brush, value 75c, with 
your first name or initial on handle. Finest 
quality. Mail entire empty Barbasol carton 
(35c or 65c size, or jar) with your name 
and address. We will mail toothbrush ab- 
solutely free. The Barbasol Company, De- 
partment 55, Indianapolis, Ind. 





Listen to the Barbasol Program — Songs you 
can't forget — the happiest entertainment on 
the air. Tune IN, every Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday evening at 8:15, Eastern Standard 
Time, Columbia Network: Stations 
WABC, WMAQ, WCAU, WXYZ, 
KMOX, WHK, WIJAS, 
WNAC, WCAO, WKBW, 
WISN, KMBC, WCCO, 











